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SAVE $7.00 
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WITH 
CASE 


FTL. 


Genuine 


COATED LENSES 


i ——— ee a DIRECT 


i { 
This magnificent case is truly an achievement of | 
the leathercrafter’s art. Made entirely of supple- 
soft genuine leather. Beautifully finished in a | IMPORTER 





closure. Protects your POWERHOUSE binoculars 
against rain, dust, grime. Yours ABSOLUTELY 


golden tan with harmonizing stitching and snap 
OF EXTRA COST FREE of extra cost’ with your order for the new TO YOU 
POWERHOUSE Binoculars with coated lenses! 

















SEE UP TO 20 MILES AWAY! 
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i to spend $25.00 we could not give 
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IMPORTED FROM nh unbelievat price! NOT any Mates This Value Possible 


yay NOT NOT . 
A, 1X AREA MAGNIFICATION! | the pride and Ir thar 81 sem le dae neg has sold close to 
Pine i naking it he eate mporter ¢ 


: 
— 
JS 4 *) r , rl 1 ' mat a stags "ton (iermat ! ila im the orld! This immense volume, 
19 s . ‘ plus the 1 f the American dollar enables us to buy at 
Kickin : ' ell t ess! Get your POWERHOUSE now at 
TRIUMPH OF GERMAN our low introductory price of 4.98, tax paid, including 
1 Y ul eather carrying case 
1 ! any —world t SEEING IS BELIEVING! 
itching. Al 
rhen t 
luced size al 
J Yort t 7. LIMITED OFFER! 


i is the finest Camera Try Powerhouse at OUR risk! 
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Rush for FREE TRIAL! 


nsh flected in the m On 1 the POWERHOUSE 

ere are fe t iperd qualit That’s why w ‘\ 

aaah aaticet tie meine ie n FREE TRIAL for 5 days. 1 
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» Aluminu centre post focusing tris it a aces. on trips 








THORESEN’S, Dept. 39-H-6 


“ 
! 


, . oe mole } ow va have a ringside seat at boxing matches! i 
j . pinaeuees e-ane fs ¢ ~ j vou don't think this is the GREATEST binocular value ot 


( \ . n give , . ‘ p ;. Bea the last 10 years, return it for full refund-——no questions 


1 
| 352 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
| RUSH 1 POWERHOUSE with case at 4.98, 
] on 5 Day FREE Trial—Money Back guar 
| antee 

a i ig even Order at once 
| Coated, Precision-Ground Lenses mites ben t 100,000 POWERHOUSES can be produced thi 
ue to the high manufacturing standard 0 be tai 
| ‘ are forced to place a limit of ONE hinocula 
| pe ead Send coupon today to ensure urs! 

i out by tl THORESEN’'S 

| and =x hed to high tolerances, ther 352 Fourth Avenue, Dept. 39-H-6, New York 10, N. Y. 
| 1 TI ta much longer, costs 20 te CANADIANS: Order direct from our Montreal plant: 


4.98 enclosed. Send all charges prepaid 
[]Send C.0.D. plus postal charges 

Name 

Address 

Town State 
CANADIANS: Save Tariff. Send orders to 
Thoresen Co., 45 St. James St., West, Dept 
39-H-6 Montreal 1, Que 


for Super Viewing _daggi 





t re! But it’s worth it! You get CRYSTAL- THORESEN’S CO., 45 St. James St. West, Dept. 39-H-6, 
CLEAR ng Your eyes don't suffer the strain of es Montreal |, Que. Same price and guarantee. (No extra 
listortion and ghost image o common in chea; for Tariff). 











TO INTRODUCE YOU TO THE BIG MONEY-MAKING OPPORTUNITIES OFFERED BY CHILTON GREETING CARDS 








A BOX OF 25 BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS CARDS 


ex the pro andi, 
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Yes-as an outright gift- as our “Christmas present” 
to you—please accept an assortment of 25 breathtakingly 
beautiful Chilton Christmas Cards, smartly imprinted 
with your name, all ready to mail! Each card is an ex- 
quisite expression of the Holiday Spirit. And this lovely, 


valuable assortment costs you.. 


. JUST THE 3¢ 


STAMP YOU USE TO MAIL THE COUPON! 


THOUSANDS MAKE *50°° AND MORE 
WITH THIS FAMOUS CHILTON PLAN! 


The moment you see your Chilton Christmas Cards, you'll 
realize why thousands of men and women are EARNING 
EXTRA CASH by showing stunning Chilton Christmas greet- 
ings to their families, friends, and neighbors. 


That’s why we’re making this unheard of offer . . . to dem- 
onstrate the pleasures and profits of introducing Chilton 
Christmas cards. You'll be proud to show to your friends and 
neighbors the samples we will send on approval with your 
gift cards! 

With Chilton Christmas Cards, you'll earn $10, $50, $100, 
even $250, quickly ... easily .. . There are hundreds of folks 
right in your own neighborhood who'll thank you for introduc- 
ing them to the amazing quality and value of Chilton Christmas 
ecards. You need no experience; our money-making guides 
explain everything. 

BUT ACT QUICKLY — THIS OFFER IS LIMITED — 
ONLY ONE TO A FAMILY! Just fill out and mail the coupon 

- your only cost is the 3¢ stamp you use. We’ll send you your 
assortment of 25 personalized Christmas greetings, plus other 
boxes of beautiful Chilton Christmas Cards, on approval. Send 
no money — pay nothing when your boxes arrive. Show the 
sample cards to your friends and neighbors. Unless you receive 
immediate orders, as an active Chilton dealer, keep your gift 
assortment, return the other cards and owe nothing! YOU 
TAKE NO RISK! But hurry. This offer may not be repeated! 
Mail the coupon NOW. 


CHILTON GREETINGS CO. 


149 Essex St., Boston 11, Mass. 

1808 Roscoe St., Chicago 13, Ill. 
IN CANADA: 105 SIMCOE ST., 
TORONTO, 1 


CHILTON GREETINGS CO. 


a ae f . the others without obligation. 


eh 








FOLKS SAY 
“WE'RE THRILLED” 


““What a grand opportuni- 
ty to go calling on all the 
people you would so much 
like to know! When I’m 
showing Chilton greeting 
cards to them, I'm a woman 
who really loves her work."” 

—M. H. B., Westboro, Mass. 


“*There’s a welcome waiting 
for me at every door I visit 
—and I have earned almost 
$60.00 in just a few weeks !"" 

=M. D. A., Flushing, N. Y. 


“Ie’s a never-ending thrill 
to be accepted into peoples’ 
homes. At my age that 
means more than you could 
ever understand.’ 


Mrs. J. J. C., Washington, D.C. 








149 Essex St., Dept. §-8, Boston 11, Mass. 

1808 Roscoe St., Dept. S-8, Chicago 13, HI. 
YES, please send me, for just the 3¢ NAME 
stamp on this envelope, 25 beautiful 
Chilton Christmas Cards. I under- 
stand that I will receive other Chil- 
ton Christmas cards on approval and $ 
that if I’m not satisfied I may keep ADDRES: 
the imprinted assortment and return 


j “ IN CANADA: WRITE TO 
p 4 4 & ‘ 105 SIMCOE ST., TORONTO, 1 
f ‘ ‘ 
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CITY... 


PRINT YOUR NAME ON 1 LINE HERE JUST AS YOu. WANT iT ON YOUR 25 CARDS. LIMIT 30 LETTERS. 
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Among those 


REMEMBERED 


Someone has well said that it is a 
poor will which does not name Our 
Lord Jesus Christ among its bene- 
ficiaries. 

Whatever you have you owe to 
Almighty God. It is fitting that 
gratitude prompt you to provide 
assistance for one or more of those 
institutions promoting His King- 
dom upon earth. 


Let Our Divine Lord be among 
those specially remembered when 
the hour comes for you to leave ali 
that you possess. 


May we, for His honor and glory, 
and for the support of those labor- 
ing in His vineyard. suggest that 
this definite provision be embodied 
in your last will: 


I hereby give and bequeath to 
Passionist Missions, Inc., a corpora- 
tion organized and existing under 
the laws of the State of New Jersey, 
ee ($  ) dollars, 
and I further direct that any and 
all taxes that may be levied upon 
this bequest be fully paid out of 
the residue of my estate. 


THE SIGN 


Union City 
New Jersey 











Enjoy a holiday of music-making, 
singing and folk-dancing with the 
famous TRAPP FAMILY SINGERS 
in the beautiful Green Mts. of Vermont 


Three 10-day Sing Weeks 

July 19-Aug. 26 by C vapp 

Liturgical Week ” Family 

Aug. 2-1 oa 

Msgr. Heliriegel Hl USsIC 

assisting 

Write for details C amp 

OES: S. S S8ar S. S. TRAPP, STOWE, VERMONT 
TION or HONEYMOON 
MT. AInY LODGE has EVERYTHING 





Main Lodge on 160 a tate. 45 age Cabana 
ottage with si & private bath. Dancing 
‘ tely modern Ballroom in Poconos, 
Located % 1 Villa of Our Lady of Poconos. 


Seasonal Sporta.. pen All Year 
V—Honeymooners Bklet. B 


3- Synge Airy Lodge 


Kh ~i> MOUNT POCONO 29, PA. 
Mt. Pocono 3551 
Cath. Owner-Mgmt,. 





Vacationers Bklet. 














CALLING ALL WOMEN 


50 Golden Hours of Retreat 
In Historic Old New England 


THE PASSIONIST SISTERS RETREAT HOUSE 


about midway between New York and Boston on 
the New Haven Railroad. Modern Accommodations 
for individuals or groups on any weekend. Re- 
nowned Retreat Preachers Picturesque grounds. 
Excellent cuisine. 

MOTHER M. CLOTILDE, C. P. 
IMMACULATE HEART RETREAT HOUSE 


Peace Dale, Rhode Island (Tel. NArragansett 3-2761) 
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Annual Wage 


It was most gratifying to read in the 
June issue of THe SiGN of your editorial 
agreement with us that “there is a strong 


moral case for the guaranteed annual wage.” 
This, of course, is a position which the Con 
gress of Industrial Organizations and those 


CIO unions which have made it a part of 
their bargaining programs have maintained 
for many years. We welcome your support. 
that the diffi 


culties of scheduling production in indus- 


I do not believe, howevei 


tries with seasonal peaks, so as to permit 
uninterrupted employment, are as great as 
vou 


appear to feel. ‘The Hormel Company, 


to which you refer, faced exactly that prob 
lem when its guaranteed annual wage plan 
was inaugurated. TI am confident that labor 
and management, by pooling their collective 
brains and experience and working together 


in good faith, can find logical and reason 


industry. 
WALTER P. REUTHER 
PRESIDENT, CIO 


able solutions in every 


WasmincTon, D. C, 


It was heartening to note that your June 
editorial on annual 
cluded 


workel 


guarantees con 
that “the 
wants security and status in society 


wage 


with the observation 


and will not rest content until he has 


achieved it.” 


This has too often been lost sight of in 


controversy on the merits and limitations of 


annual wage guarantee arrangements. We 


must be ever mindful that annual guaran 


tees are not an end in themselves but rather 


one possible means of achieving increased 
employment stability. 

if guarantees are not feasible in particular 
situations, other means must be provided to 
minimize the insecurity of irregular employ- 
ment and to ease the demoralizing impact 
and financial strain of job layolls 

Industry should become more co-opera 
tive in developing appropriate private poli 
cies for this purpose. Our government must 
be more need for im 
Such 
steady employment and 


workers 


responsive to the 


proved public measures a combina 


tion could assure 


income to permit to enjoy a con- 


sistent and comfortable standard of 


living 
lifetime. 
MEANY, 


throughout their working 


GEORGI PRESIDENT 
AMERICAN FEDERATION O} 


Wastincron, D. ¢ 


LABOR 


“H-Bomb Blues’ 


The editorial by Father Ralph Gorman, 
ae H-Bomb Blues.” in the 
June issue of Tne SiGNx, presents in_ brief 
form the atholics 


“Those 


view which ( should re 


gard as conformable to theological 
principles and to the statements of our 
Holy Father, Pope Pius XII. Atomic weap 
ons, particularly the H-Bomb, are fearful 
death and destruction, and 


most 


instruments of 


it would be the ideal situation if all na 
tions agreed never to manufacture them. 
Certainly the government of the United 


States would agree to this solution, if suf 
assurance could be had that all other 


follow the 


ficient 


governments would same pro 


cedure But as long as we have reason to 
by the Soviet 
we are justified in making and 
retaining these powerful weapons, for the 
“legitimate 
the expression of the Holy Father. 

I trust that Father Gorman will continue 
readers of THe SiGn similar lucid 
Catholic attitude 
problems of current interest. 


distrust any promises given 


government 


purpose of self-defense.” to use 


to give the 


expositions of the toward 


Very Rev. Francis J. CONNELL, C.SS.R., 
S.7 BD. LLB. 
Drax, ScHoor OF SACRED THEOLOGY 
CaATHoLnic UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 
Wasuincton, D. (¢ 
“Exile 
Thank vou for that very fine storv in the 
June issue of Tur Sicn entitled, “Exile,” by 
James A. Dunn. IT felt it was one of the 
finest short stories I have ever read. In 


the words of Brother Camillus mentioned in 
find that I have very often con- 
charity” and mistaken 
sight of 


the story 


fused “softness for 


my own “discomfort at the dis- 


comfort for some nobler emotion 
We have such a mistaken notion of our- 
selves. 


READER 
NEWARK, 


N. J 


Soft-heads and Fallacies 


Please cancel my subscription to THE 
SIGN. 

I could not depend on it as an organ of 
truth as pertaining to Economics, Labor Re- 
lations, etc. 

Your Unionism 


has all been taken from the propaganda as 


idea of the workings of 


written by professional unioneers, soft-heads, 
Ihe theory is pretty 
needs of 


and utopian professors. 
if conditions and the only 
fit the 


kinds of deceit. 


man 


theory! Half-truths are the worst 
I find many fallacious ideas expressed on 
all economic subjects as contained in your 
magazine. 
As a Catholic 


layman I find it very dis- 


(Continued on page 69) 
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A Policy of Our Own 


HERE’S been 
amone the Western allies. 
Eden visit to the U 


a lot of talk lately about disunity 
Lhe recent Churchill 
.$. highlighted the fact that 
we Americans haven't been seeing eve to eve in all 
matters with our European friends. 

We are strongly convinced of the importance olf 
unity with our allies, but we are 


just as stronely 
> 


convinced that there are some things worse than 
One ol is being led by the 
down a side street called “peace” on 
or whatever else into World War III. 

The British 
on us as a sort of junior partner in the 
inexperienced 
should 


disunity. them 


nose 
“coexistence” 
and French 


look 


firm, an 


seein at times to 


tvro in affairs who 
that then 


policies toward the Nazis were disastrous and that 


international 


follow their lead. They forget 


their present policies toward the Reds are leading 
in the same direction. 

Psychologically, the British are back in pre-World 
War II days. Locarno Pact 


as if Locarno had meant anything but failure. In 


Eden advocates a new 
the Commons and in the press, spokesmen promote 
more parleys and new non-aggression pacts with 
the Reds, praise Molotov, tremble at 
Nehru, Red 

U. N. Formosa 


Kai-shek, favor 


a word trom 


demand admission of 


China to the 
and the betrayal ol and 
Malenkoy 


as a hero rathei 


Chiang 
an invitation to 
London, and refer to Tito 
bloody-handed murderer. 


to visit 
than a 
In France, foreign policy is at such a low ebb 
The Assembly 
doesn’t know what it wants, where it is going, nor 


that it is practically non-existent. 


what it can do, so it changes cabinets according 


to the mood of the certain 


moment. There are 
fundamentals common to all cabinets, but 
tunately 


and 


untor- 
they are weakness, appeasement, retreat, 
COMPromise. 

The Mendeés-France government was apparently 
approved for the explicit purpose of making a sell- 
out compromise with the Reds. The Vietnamese 
were first oppressed and then betrayed 
million 


Several 


anti-Communists, 


among them a million 


Catholics, in the Red Rive abandoned 


to their enemies with hardly an « xpression of regret. 


delta were 


On all sides one hears talk of a “third force” and 
expressions of wishful thinking about the neu- 
tralization of Germany. There is even an under- 


current of feeling in some quarters that Uncle Sam 
is as big a villain as the Russian bear. 
American for- 


policy in complete disregard of Britain and 


No sane man would advocate an 
cien 
France, but with all due respect to these allies there 
are some matters in which we should adopt a strong 
and independent line. 

It is high time we made it clear to all that we 
have no faith in parleys with the Reds at any level, 
high or low, nor will we rely on non-agegression 
pacts with people who do not honor their pledged 
word. We should declare forcefully that we shall 
not participate in acts of appeasement noi under- 
write further concessions. 

Furthermore, we should pursue a policy of power, 
not for aggression but for defense. Specifically we 
should make it clear to the Reds that we intend to 
increase and improve our output of nuclear weap- 
ons and we should not give them the impression 
that we don’t intend to use them. In our opinion 
such an assurance would infallibly lead to war. Our 
bombs and bases are the biggest war deterrents we 
have. Until we can reach safe international agree- 
ments we shall have to arm to the teeth. 


INALLY we shall have to find a way to restore 
German sovereignty and to use German military 
power lor the West. It will be better if we can 
do it with have to be 


French consent, but it will 


done anyway. 

\ strong and independent policy won't make us 
more popular but we're not engaged in a popu- 
larity contest. It won't lose us any Lriends because 
our friends need us more than we need them. In 
fact it will gain us triends. People may sympathize 
with the weak but they don’t line up on their side. 
It’s only human to leap on the bandwagon and join 
the winning side. The Reds have been capitalizing 
on that as the Nazis did before them. We can learn 
something trom them, 


Tenth Kalek Gitmo, 2 
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United P. 
Guatamalan Archbishop Mariano Arellano for years has 
been one of the leading anti-Red forces in that country. The 


re Church has been in forefront warning of Red threat there 


: : : é ’ Religious N 
Christian marriages are for midgets, too. Willy and Melitta 
Blase, world-famous midgets, marked their 25th wedding 
anniversary by renewing their nuptial vows in Vienna 


IGN August, 1954 
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HE OPPENHEIMER affair highlights an occupational 
temptation of the “scientific” mentality This mentality 


olten treats “scientific method” as the only latchkey to au 
thentic knowledge. Scientific 
method is the method ol con- 


Dr. Oppenheimer’s 


c i trolled experiment and objec- 
onscience 


tive recording of facts, a kind of 
camera’s-eye view olf things, a 
literal reproduction of observed reality 

This same mentality often tends to discount the value of 
what it sometimes calls the “metaphysical” method. “This is 

method of investigation which probes the nonphysical 
world, a world that will not register on film nor dip the 
dial-hand of a meter. 

No question, scientific method is valid in its field and has 
dug out knowledge which the metaphysical method could 
never have reached. It has discovered how to pick apart 
the heart of the atom as we pick the kernel out of a walnut. 
It has discovered how to knit it together again by baking it 
in a million degrees of heat. It has taught man how to be 
a healthy animal. 


But it has not taught man how to be a good man. 


What is needed in this project is a blueprint of a model 
man, Not in terms of poundage, or [.Q., or the pattern of 
his heartbeat. But in terms of conduct which measures up 
to the human soul. 

Such things, for instance, as: a man’s ability to submerge 
his own vanity in the interests of some larger social pu 
pose. His willingness to abide by regulations. rather than 
make an exception of himself. His reluctance to pose as an 
expert in fields in which he is a rank amateur. His general 
versatility in pursuing standards of conduct which would be 
incomprehensible to the best-trained dog or the highest of 


the apes. 


R. OPPENHEIMER’S ill fortune scems to stem not 
from an overdose of “science” but from an underdose 
ol supplementary “metaphysics.” Fle could) probably tell 


vou what vou would find on 
Mars if vou toured there in a 


The Value of 
Metaphysies 


space ship. Or what strange and 
wondertul mechanical toys kids 
will be tossing out of playpens 
three generations from now. Or how soon cameramen will 
be taking cover-girl quality photographs with radar-equipped 
cameras. Which means that Dr. Oppenheimer is an excel 
lent scientist. 

But in the opinion of colleagues and investigating author 


he deve lop 


ties. Dr. Oppenheimer lied, he rashly opposed 


ment of security weapons, he was triendh people who 


sought to harm his country. 


From this they concluded that. while Dr. Oppenheimes 
Was a @reat s¢ ientist, he was an unreliab citizen in certam 
reas of citizenly enterprise. He dealt more correctly with 
the atom than he did with himsell or his country 

Phe doctor was cited as a verv contused man. But. note. 
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N. Y. Daily News 
guise of Carlos 
Even 


Huck 
Burgos, seen cooling his heels at Central Park lake. 
if the fish weren’t biting, Carlos hasn’t a care in the world 


Finn revisited New York in the 


is confusion was not about the atom and ifs standards of 


thout himself and /iis standards of behavior. 


value of candor, and 


ehavior. It was 


lt was about th Wise and the 


caution 


untechnical job of keeping the rules of citizenship 


The lesson of it all is that the physical scientist needs what 


evervbody clse needs. He needs a dash of metaphysics, to 


tell him some very important things which he can’t. see 
through a microscope nor calculate) from mathematical 
tables. 

Most scientists know of the need and have what it takes 


o meet it. But a sizable number do not 


And until they make up for this deficiency, all the scoffed 


it medieval centuries can chuckle smugly back at them 
\fter all, who is better entitled to complacence—th party 
ho knows more about the heart of the atom? Or the party 
who knows more about the heart of ma 
7 HI N the Supreme Court delivered its Cpoe ial blow 
W against scegregation in the public schools, it gave a 
nighty impetus | social revolution which has been de 
veloping here. Long betore this 
: . decision, the continuing pres 
Segregation, an 





Neero 


full citizenship 


sire. ol Americans {oi 
Expensive Luxury : 

had brokea many 
barriers 


racial Opportunities 


for better education, employment, housing, and medical care 
multiplied in recent decades. But the Court decision will 
undoubtedly speed up the rate of progress 

In the light of these trends, it is useful to note one aspect 


ol segregation hich many persons overlook. Segregation 


is a tremendous economic burden laid upon taxpayers at a 


time when fiscal demands are already at astronomical levels 


Listing some of these costs shows the high price ol racial 


prejudice. 
One of the most obvious burdens involved duplication ol 
modest 


facilities. States which were unable to meet relatively 


6 


United Press 
In Kansas City, Mo., the heat problem was more serious. At 
newly unsegregated Swope Park pool, attendance was way 
down from earlier years. But cooler heads may yet prevail 


educational standards were further weighed down by the 


need to provide “separate but equal” programs for the col 


ored. A town which might possibly support one fairly good 
high school had instead two low-grade institutions. Lik¢ 
wise there were two library, hospital, and public health 
systems. 


Curiously enough, this wasteful duplication occurred it 
areas which had the lowest per person income in the Unitec 
States. Thus we had the paradox of the states with the poor 
est schools devoting the highest percentages of tax money 
The Court will be 


long-run boon to such states, much as they may resent il 


to maintaining such a system. decision 


at present, They can follow the practice, so helpful else 


where, of having a tew large central schools, instead of 


many scattered inferior institutions. 


NOTHER economic aspect of segregation involves hous 
Aw and property values. We are quite familiar witl 
the present-day “panic-and-run” practice in) many cities 
When a Negro family moves int 


a city block, the white propert 
The Making : 


of a Slum 


owners sell out and move elsé 


where. In doing so, they suffer 
sharp losses in the sale of thei 
homes. They must rebuild elsewhere at present-day prices 


Moreover, they must help erect churches and other com 


munity facilities in their new neighborhoods. 


Of course, if the property ts rented rather than owned by 


the dwellers, they will not suffer these losses directly. Bu 


the landlords will either-sell at a loss or try to rent to Negre 
latter Case, 


tenants. In the there is a strong temptation t 


overcrowd the property, so as to keep net income high 
even though individual tenants may not pay so much as the 
former dwellers. This in turn leads to slums and a de 
teriorated neighborhood. 


lo the extent that segregation fosters slums, it is to blame 
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Religious News 
Christian ideal of womanhood is exemplified by these lay 
auxiliaries doing mission work in Kerak, Jordan. Members 
of a “secular institute” they take vows, dress like the laity 


lor the high social costs of blighted areas. Notoriously the 
incidence of crime, vice, delinquency, and disease is high 
in overcrowed sections. The community pays a high price, 
economically and otherwise, for permitting such conditions. 

\nother economic liability imposed by segregation is the 
loss caused by underemployment. A underem- 
ployed when he is not used in a position which employs 
his full skills and When a graduate, 
equipped by both intelligence and training tor professional 
work, must work as a waiter or unskilled laborer, precious 
talents are wasted. 


person is 


abilities. college 


This is a tragedy for the individual con- 
cerned, but it is also a loss to the entire community. 

When a qualified Negro doctor is denied admission to 
hospitals and membership in the local medical society, his 
patients are bound to suffer. They will not receive as good 
care as might otherwise be possible. They may remain. sick 
longer or may not fully recover from accidents. Sickness and 
disability involve economic loss to the community. 

Catholic writers have held segregation to be morally wrong. 
It is also a most expensive form of wrongdoing. 


P' PCHERS have different deliveries, but they throw the 


same old baseball. In this connection, one might men 
tion Hubbell and Feller. Fighters have different styles in 
their assault upon the midriff 


he Sine Actol and chin of the principal in the 


other corner. But thev all have 
Backing Down 


the same cheerful design on him. 
They aim to anesthetize him so 
that he 


the space of ten seconds.. As instances of varied execution 


will recline forgetfully on his shoulder blades for 


in this field, the historian might cite Louis and Marciano. 

We note this only to introduce a neglected point of his 
torical commentary, namely, that statesmen can be stylists, 
too. They can deal out the same old appeasement. while 
playing their own favorite brand of military music or yodel 
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United Press 
Red amazons on the march show how Communism has degraded 
womanly dignity, changing heart of the home to cog in machine 


United Press 
Phil Spitalny and his girl band have nothing on Sister Marcina 
and her all-Sister orchestra, unique in the United States 

ing their own special serenade of sweet reasonableness. 

Anthony Eden and Premier Mendes-France may exem 
plify the phenomenon here. 

There is, for instance, Mr. Eden’s scheme of peaceful co 
existence with Communism and of nonaggression pacts. This, 
of course, is appeasement. Actually, nonaggression pacts and 
peaceful coexistence with Communists is no more possible 
than nonaggression pacts and peaceful coexistence with 
mosquitos or streptococci. It is the nature of all these ir 
reformable hooligans to harry humanity, intent upon the 
sucking of human blood and the battering of the human 
constitution. Nobody knows this better than Mr. Eden. 

Then there is M. tenant of that 


shaky citadel, the French premiership. He undertook to 


Mendes-France, new 


present France with an honorable settlement of the Indo 
China war or, alternatively, with his resignation. 

This has proved to be the same package of appeasement 
that Mr. Eden offered. 
shot, Mendes-France may be said to have put back-spin on 


gut while Eden put top-spin on his 


his. There was only one way for Mendes-France to get an 
honorable settlement from the Indo-China Reds. That was 
by fighting for it. 
His “honorable settlement”? meant 


He was clearly intent on something else. 
as little as Eden’s “peace 
ful coexistence.” 

Obviously, the United States needs a new assortment ol 
allies. Friends who will give us security value for our se 
curity dollars. Not competitors who bleed us toward a con 
dition of economic anemia under the pretence that they are 
earnestly pursuing an ever elusive security 

We get weary of urging it, but let us say again that we 
allies like Turkey and 


putting some really heavy backing on Spain, Western Get 


need more Greece. How about 
many, Pakistan, and the live members of E. D. C.? 

\s for the appeasers, with their stylistic diplomats, how 
about continuing being pleasant to them? But how about 


substituting smiles for a lot of aid dollars? 














Religions News 
Two volunteer workers stand before War Relief Services— 
NCWC mobile clinic now operating in Hong Kong. Clinic 
aids poor refugees with whom the island colony teems 





Associated Press 
Stankos Masic, 67, sacrificed his position as a Yugoslav 
judge for freedom as an honest Chicago laundry worker. 
Says Masic: “My new country has gladly given me its love.” 





The Meaning of Peace. Vhis is the age of the twisted 
vocabulary. Words, like made to be broken, 


«bused, contorted, perverted, and put on ice. And every- 


rules, are 
body’s crowding the act—ad men, politicians, propagandists, 
But the word that has been beaten into 
the worst state of unrecognition is “peace.” Christ knew 
what it meant and so did St. Francis of Assisi. But like the 
poker player who is lucky to get away with his trousers, mod- 


and diplomats. 


crn man has come to be content with armed truces, policies 
of containment, co-existence, cold wars, and chillier peaces. 
Belore people know it, the world situation will have become 
so frigid that it will be Hot with the heat of a nice, 
sizzling H-Bomb war. Unless the boys who are now playing 


hot. 


semantic games look for the meaning of peace, not in the 
ice box, but in the heart of God. 


This Human Comedy, Peace is not the only word that has 
been twisted. Two others are “comic” and “tragic.” A lead- 
ing comic book distributor, George Davis, now has the audac- 
ity to tell a Senate group investigating juvenile delinquency 
that a comic book cover showing a weird creature boiling 
It’s comical.” Mean- 
while, a word of reassurance comes from Bishop Robert 
Dwyer, of Reno, Nevada. Said the Bishop: “It is a divine 
comedy which is being played upon the stage of the world. 
God _ has He only 
find the eolden thread of the plot.” 


human heads in a vat “isn’t so horrible. 


nol grown weary of us: waits for us to 


Wheat, and 
dairy products have been piling up on the government's 


Compromise. corn, cotton, vegetable oils, 


hands by millions of pounds and costing the government 
billions of dollars. Secretary Benson pointed out that this 
bad 


true abundance. “It is waste. It is 


that 


isn't management, 


It is almost a crime cries to Heaven for correction.” 


The root of the trouble has been the fixed price support, 
really an The House finally 
support: 8214 to 90 per cent. 


emergency, War-time measure, 


passed a compromisé flexible 


\ small change, probably not ay much as is needed. Congress 


has hedged a long while: it took courage to turn even a 
little from the strong farmer vote. Said Eisenhower, wisely: 
“T know what is right for America is politically right.” 


Declared 


Executive 


Edward 


Council's 


Noted Without Comment. 
one oft the Federal 


presidents, this month 


Kardelj, 
Yugoslai four vice 
“Regarding foreign public opinion, 
I must observe that in the United States the public is now 
rhe U.3. 


used to the religious situation in Yugoslavia. 


Government... is concerned only with our strategie post 
tion.” 
School Days. \Vc have no reason to be smug about ow 


education or take it for granted that we're getting the best. 
Walter Lippmann wrote in the Atlantic: “We know how to 
if we must do without 


find dollars to defend ourselves, even 


something else that is less vitally important. In education, 


we have not yet acquired that kind of will. But we need to 


acquire it, and we have no time to lose.” Parents might well 
remember that they have the responsibility to see to the 
education of their children. They can’t just leave it up to 


the schools. 


An Ounce of Prevention. Dr. Page urges a “sweeping 
program of preventive medicine” for workers. Rather than 
have management treat the worker alter he’s sick, Dr. Page 
recommends regular, comprehensive surveys of the workers’ 
reaction to stress and strain, his emotional factors, and socio- 
logical position. This plan could be a good application of 
tax his 


work people beyond their strength, nor employ them in work 


Leo XIIs principle: “The employer must never 


unsuited to their sex or 


age. 
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Are Scientists 
Getting Religion? 


Photos Ewing Galloway and Bettman Archive 


Laplace looked at the heavens: “God? We have no need of that hypothesis” 


There is no sound reason why scientists should ever 


have turned away from religion. 


science, discovering God? 


Are they now, through their 


by ANTHONY STANDEN 


CIENCE by no means _ necessarily 
S implies atheism, for there have al- 
ways been scientists who good 
But, 
all the same, there is plenty of scien- 


tific atheism. 


were 
Christians, often good Catholics. 


It doesn’t have to be that 
way, but that’s the way it is, right now. 
One may remember Laplace, the 
eighteenth-century mathematician and 
astronomer, who said: “God? We have 
no need of that hypothesis,” as if God 
were a sort of dodge for explaining 
things. In the nineteenth century, 
many of the followers of Darwin (rather 
than Darwin himself) were delighted 
because the theory of evolution had ap- 
parently abolished the necessity of be- 
lieving in any design in the universe. 
In this century, 
scientific education 
brash, hard-boiled 


here and 
often results in a 


attitude ‘of “Don't 


now, a 
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that Sunday-school stuff 
about creating the world in_ six 
or Jonah and the 


any whales in the 


tell me any of 
days. 
whale! There aren't 
Mediterranean any 
way.” 

There is no reason, of 


very sound 


course, why scientists should ever have 
turned away from religion. There is no 


reason, either, why they should not re- 
turn to it. If there is any 


the “pendulum 


validity to 
currently 
fashionable beliefs, one might look for 
signs that 


theory” of 


scientists are, by and large, 
abandoning the hard-boiled materialism 
that used to be fashionable for a faith 
more compatible to religion. 

But are there any such signs? Are sci- 
entists that the 
which they 


lifetimes studying are in- 
nr 


perhaps discovering 
wonders of the 
spend their 


deed wonderful and imply a 


universe 


Creator? 


\re they that who 


is now as much an 


coming to see man 
object of scientific 
anything else, is 


more than just muscle and 


study as something 
nerves and 
internal organs, but has a spiritual side 


as well? Are they, in fact. through thei 
science, discovering God? 
The answer has to be 


Yes and No, for there are 
tists, studying 


mmplicated 


many scien- 


many different subjects. 


The answer may be one thing for as- 


tronomers and physicists, another for 


biologists, and yet another for those 


scientists who study man. In any 


Case, 
will only hold for 


scientists in each fieid 


one answet some 


On strictly scien 


9 











tific subjects, scientists naturally nearly 
always agree, but when it comes to in- 
terpreting their findings they are, just 
as naturally, far apart from one another. 

We may look first at the astronomers. 
Their science reaches out to the moon, 
the sun, the planets, the stars, and the 
most distant nebulae. It was the as- 
tronomer Laplace who started scientific 
atheism. He was engaged in deducing 
all the complex motions of the heavenly 
bodies as simple consequences of New- 


ton’s laws of motion. The entire uni 
verse appeared to be following mathe 
matical rules. From this he drew. the 
conclusion that there.was no God 


OW, less than two hundred years 
N afterward, the universe is seen to 
be even more mathematical 
the 


ably more complicated. “The conclusion 


than be 


fore, and mathematics is consider 
drawn from this is quite different from 
that drawn by Laplace. I 


wol ks 


the universe 
then 

the 
Jeans 


Mathematician.” 


according to mathematics. 


there must be, somewhere, what 
British Astronomer Sit 
called “The 
This is a cold, distant. impersonal re 
God 


Heaven—anothe) 


James 
Great 
placement for the loving who is 
British 
m7 in the sky” 
but there it is, and it is interesting to 
that it 
ol foundation, the 


our Father in 


scientist has satirized it as “* 
note is based on the same kind 
the 
universe, that led I aplace to an entirely 


orderliness of 


opposite conclusion! 
\nother 
modern 


interesting conclusion — of 


that the 


beginning God 


astronomy is universe 


had a beginning. “In the 


created heaven and earth.” we read as 
he very first verse in the Bible. Astron- 
mers now find evidence of what they 
Wl, in their dry, technical language, 


1 singular event,” or, in popularized 
language, “the bursting of an 


bubble” 


enormous 


about four billion vears ago. 


\ striking and unusual hypothesis of 


1] 


the English astrophysicist Hovle is that 


hvdrogen atoms are being created out 
1 nothing, all the time, at random 
places throughout the univers This 
is, Of course, a purely scientific theory 
neither supported nor denied by th 
Bible, infallible definitions. o1 Th 
thing else, and: it will stand or fall 
surely on the scientific evidence. But it 


is notable that scientists are beginning 
ven to think of such a thine as crea 
tion of matter out of nothing. 

The science of biology. although very 
different, has von throueh — similar 
stages. All scientists study the marvels 
~ the universe, and it is hard to say 


whether 
f live cre 


studving the myriads of forms 


itures. or the stars or the 
atoms and electrons, shows more abund 
obviously the God 


His handiwork. 


Phe first great achievement in biology 


intly and 


glory. of 
through 
was the theorv of 


evolution in the last 


10 


century, which appeared to show that 
all the forms of plants and of animals 
including man could have arisen by the 
working of “blind  forces”—something 
like the clockwork universe of Laplace. 
The was drawn: it is 
not necessary to the existence 
ol “God.” The conclusion, that 
the forces themselves, even if they are 


same conclusion 
assume 


later 


“blind,” stand in need of some explana 
tion, has been slower in coming in this 
field with the 
physicists, and the 

still 


than and 
temper ol 


not to 


astronomers 
veneral 


biologists is materialistic, 
sav atheistic. 


\ notable 
] 


the late 


them. is 
from 


exception among 


Lecomte du Noiiv. who 


the facts of evolution drew conclusions 


entirely different from those of — the 
Darwinians. He was impressed with the 


unlikelihood of all the 


Changes that have taken place since the 


extraordinary 


first 
ippeared, and then more complex forms 


th first cooled. primitive life 


tf lite, reptiles, birds, mammals, and 





ion Planetar 


I ‘ 
Creation: “The bursting of an enor- 
mous bubble” four billion years ago? 


finally man himsell Ile presents cle- 
tailed figures showine the virtual im- 
possibility of the appearance. by chance 
lone. of even one molecule of a pro 
in © complex chemical substance 
mecessarv ton lite let alone even the 
simplest of minute organisms 

Ife comes to the conclusion that “it 
s otally impossible fo account scien 
tifically for all phenomena pertaining 


to Like 


evolution” 


its development and progressive 


and he admits that “these 


onsequences lead inevitably to the idea 


God.” Du Noiiv w: 


oO s received into the 


Church shortly before he died in 1947. 
Herbert Spencer, in’ the nineteenth 
century, claborated a social philosophy 


mased on evolution. It stressed a erim 
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pagan “struggle for existence.” Modern 
biologists have been modifying — this 
dictum after noting that animals in na- 
ture are by no means preoccupied with 
cut-throat competition; far more often 
they co-operate. They live in herds, or 
flocks, o1 and compara- 
tively solitary animals are not so fiercely 


colonies, even 
competitive as had been supposed. 

Professor W. C. Allee, 
the University of Chicago, said: “After 
consideration, it is my mature 
conclusion, contrary to Herbert Spencer, 
that the co-operative 
logically the more important and vital.” 

\nd Ashley Montagu, an 
thropologist at Rutgers University, con- 
cludes that the answer to the question 
—What is the nature ol 
expressed in one word, co-operation: the 


zoologist at 
much 


forces are bio- 


Professoi 


life?—“‘can be 


interaction between organisms — for 


mutual support in such a 
benefits upon 
other. Another word for the same thing 


is love. Without co-peration, with 


Way as to 


conter survival each 


out love, it is not possible to live—at 
best, it is possible only to exist.” 


Here again, something seems not 
quite right. Co-operation isn’t really 
the same as love! Love is vastly more 
than co-operation and incomparably 
better. But that science should have 
discovered even co-operation is an 


enormous forward step. As Professor 
Montagu i 


discovery 


expresses It. “It confirms a 

thousand 
Jesus of Nazareth. In 
a word: it is the principle of love which 


mankind,” 


made some two 


years ago by one 
embraces all 

Phe sciences that deal with man have 
developed differently. They comprise a 
number of studies, such as experimental 
sociology, 


psvchology. — psvchoanalysis. 


and cultural anthropology. They have 


never been through the Laplace and 


Darwin stage of reducing everything to 


i rather simple law. because mankind 
mathemati 
In general, though, the 


study. of 


refuses to be reduced to any 


il equation 


scientific man has been done 


with a fierce materialistic bias 


SYCHOLOGISTS 
that 


“discov 
will. 
discovered 


never 


' ered” man has free 
pt 


reason why thev have not 


free will is that they have not been look 
ing for it 
They are trying to make of man the 
same sort of science as has been made of 
falling stones, of stars and planets, of 


toms and electrons: all these things can 


be reduced to scientific laws, like the 
law of gravitation, There would be no 
hope of finding anv laws of that) kind 
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Freud. Beyond libido 


—no love 


Darwin. In evolu- 
tion, no God 





Bettmann Archive 
Spencer: to exist. 
a pagan struggle 


concerning man, if he had genuine [ree 
will, ton he would always be able 


different 


then 


io do something from what 


the “law” said he ought to do. 
But there is a vast difference between 
psychologists of the materialist. sort: and 
psychiatrists (and) some psychologists) 


who are very practically trying to help 


people who need help. In this field a 
most important revolution has been 
going on, quictly and without much 
fuss, in the last ten to twenty vears. It 


amounts to the re-discovery of love. 


Under the influence of Freud and 
psychoanalysis there was only Libido 
which is plain, primitive urge, naked, 
And Libido had to be satis 


outlet o7 


basic desire. 


hed, by one another, and 


either directly or in sublimated form, o1 
Now. 
although there are plenty of psycho 


else repressions were the result. 


inalysts who follow Freud more or less 


Closely and are as fully concerned with 
Lower Things, there are plenty of scien- 
tists who have “love” in their vocabu- 
lary as well as “sex.” 


In the very best hospitals, superbly 
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Blake’s 


“With a certain law and compass he enclosed the depths” 





illustration for the creation of the 


equipped and sterilized to the point 


where you hesitate to breathe, it can 


easily happen that a baby develops an 
illness known as marasmus. It fails to 
grow properly, is dreadfully susceptible 
seems to be wasting 


© infections, and 


It the 


the home is faa 


home, even if 
than the 
throw. olf 


away. baby is sent 


less hvgienk 


infants ward, it will at once 


the infection and start to gain weight. 


What the hospital could not provide is 


love, and for babies love is absolutely 


necessary; thev literally cannot live with- 


out it. 


HILDREN are only babies, grown 
a litthe older: they cannot grow 
properly without love. We adults are 


only grown-up children, and we cannot 
Many an ill- 
adjusted man or woman who finds his 


live without love cither. 


or her way. to a psychiatrist's ollice is 


suffering from an inability to love and 


an inability to be loved. 


And “love” among the psychiatrists 
means much more than the “co-opera- 
tion” of the biologists. Savs Dr. Erich 


aN 


world. 


Black Star 





Overstreet. Love: 
not possession 
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British In 
Jeans. God: the 
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Dr. Nouy. The idea 


of God is necessary 


Fromm: “To love a person productively 


implies to care and to feel responsible 
life. 


but for the 


for his not only for his physical 


existence erowth and de 


velopment ol all his human powers. 


Dr. Harry A. Overstreet puts it this 
wav: “The love of a person implies, not 
the Possession of that person, but the 


that It means 


eranting him, eladly, the tull 


alhrmation ol person 
right to 
his unique manhood 


Some scientists have been developing 


a sort of bad conscience ibout the ex 
tent to which psychoanalysis scemed to 
concentrate on pathological specimens 
of humanity. Dr. Pitirim Sorokin. of 
Harvard, decided that might give 


much more positive help if, instead of 


studying psychotics, neurotics, perverts, 


and the like, a study were made of posi 
tive characters, ol exceptionally good 
people. He studied two BrOUpSs. Lhe 


first. a group of “American Good Neigh 
bors” who had been discovered by means 
of a radio program, consisted of a num 
astonish 
bb) 


ber of people who led lives of 


(Continued on pa 
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UST a few 


miles north of the 


equa 

tor, Kampala like Rome sits 
itride seven hills. Driving into” the 
city along the new Masaka highway 
one visually crosses the center of the 
world, because the British protectorat 


government has painted a broad yellow 


stripe across the road, marking each 


end with a handsome spherical monu 


ment Kampala itself is the comme 


cial and cultural capital of Uganda, a 


of the 
Ler ls 


center for light industry. and one 


lew African cities where the native 


at home.” 


Kampala has a pleasant climate b 


cause of its altitude 5.800 feet) and its 


proximity to Lake Victoria 


The 


modern 


(seven 
miles) . entirely 


full of 


hospitals and schools 


city 1S almost new, 


stores and factories, 
hotels and homes 
Belore the war Kampala counted 8,000 
and today numbers close to 


people 
19). 000. 

Kampala has come a lone wavy in the 
last filty years. When Captain Lugard 
climbed Old Kampala Hill—the 


Name 


12 


666) 
means the 


age. 


hill of the Antelope” 
the British 
1890, he 


swWalllps, 


and planted the flag ol 


Last Africa Company in was 


surrounded by malarial reli 


vious and civil war, and thousands ol 


miles of unexplored and unknown 


crrilory. 

Lhe 
day spread across the top of Nakasero 
Hill The the 


deve lopme nt 


British government. offices are 


British are proud of 


that has come to kam 


ila and Uganda in the filtv vears ol 
Provectorate history 


work 


streamlined 


European, African, 


ind Indian side by side in gleam 


ind 
affairs of the 


ing new 


The 
hon peopl of the 


buildings. 
half 
Protectorate are ad 
(Sit 
Legislative Council 


LEGCO) , the 


five and a mil 


ministered by a Governor \ndrew 
Cohen) 


generally 


and his 
relerred to as 


parliament of Uganda. 


This vear, for the first time, two 
women are members of LEGCO. One 
of them, Mrs. A. J. Boase, with her 
husband, Dr. \. J. Boase, a British 


eve specialist, can be seen every morn 


Kampala, the commercial and cultural cen- 
ter of Uganda. Mr. Maini (left), the mayor 


by ALBERT 


Africa—a vast, dark continent of mystery 
and adventure—stirs with new life in a modern , 


Here is a glimpse at Uganda 


J. NEVINS 


Mass in Christ the 
King Church. Mrs. Boase is also presi 


ing at the early 
dent of the Uganda Council of Women 
and a member of the Kampala Munici 
She 


ranging from six to twenty-four, one ol 


pal Council. has ten children 


whom is in the Convent. 

life because 
I wanted to do something for African 
Mrs. “Most. ol 
the African women here in Kampala 


I became active in Civic 


women,” Boase related. 


are out of their natural surroundings. 


hey worry me quite a bit. Back in the 
country, they took care of 


the family 


earden and were always busv. But her« 


in the city they have a great deal of 
empty time on their hands. “‘Vhrough 
the Council of Women we are trying 
to get them interested in the arts of 


homemaking. But it’s a big problem 


the Nag 
uru) Housing Development has _ fifteen 


to reach them. For example, 
lifferent languages ; © its residents.” 
different languages among its residents. 

We spoke with Lakana Okot, a gov- 
ernment clerk who lives in one of these 


developments. He has a two-room house 
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with water and sanitary facilities, but 
no electricity. His salary is twenty-four 


dollars a month, trom which he pays 
four dollars a month rent. Like Mrs. 
Boase, Okot too was troubled by the 


fact that women in the housine devel 
pment have little to do. 

“Many wives get trouble.” he 
“Ny children to 
take up her time, but even thev do not 


into 


said wile has some 


keep her busy all day. If the govern 
ment would oniv give us a little land 
where we could) grow food. Even 
though we are in the citv. we are all 


heart.” 
Steps are being taken to develop activ 


larmers at 


ities among the women of the housing 
At Naguru and Nakawa, wel 
lare workers give courses in housekeep 
ing and child The 
encouraged to handicrafts. and 
Women, ol 
which Mrs. Boase is president, has es 
tablished a shop through which their 
handicraft products can be 
There are 


estates, 
care. women aré 
learn 


the Uganda Council of 


merketed. 


forty-seven) women’s. clubs 


established in the Mengo district alone 
and these clubs have programs for liter- 
acy, baby care, hygiene, soil conserva- 
tion, and cookery. 

Mrs. the 


foundation of a hostel and social center 


Boase is also interested in 
lor unmarried women workers in 
pala. The majority — of 


workers make then 


Kam- 
Uganda's 


women to the 


way 
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Archbishop Cabana puts his hopes for the future on native 
leaders. “We white men are here for only a few years more” 


will 


city. The Government Department ol 
Community Development works hard to 
bring fullness into the lives of Uganda’s 
and 


much ignorance 


misunderstanding of its 


women despite 
program in a 
land where women have long been con- 
sidered as a convenient type of do- 
slave. 

Mr. A. M. Maini, the mayor of Kam- 
pala, is an Indian, 
ast Africa filty 


He was born in 


mestic 


His family came to 
India. 
Kenya, 


years ago from 
Nairobi, 
lawyer. He 
Uganda in 1933 and since that time has 


ulmost 


and 


educated as a arrived in 


exclusively devoted himself to 


public service. 


“The Asian is becoming more and 


more a part of East Africa,” the mayor 
declared. “Uganda is being developed 
is a native state, and what the future 
has in store for us I do not know. How- 


ever, the rights of non-African minori- 
ties must be respected. All of us want 
to work for a greater Uganda.” 

Mr. Maini is full of civic pride. He 
boasts that Kampala is the best lighted 
East Africa, which is the actual 
He points out the modern City 


town in 


fact. 





REV. ALBERT J. NEVINS, M.M., Associate 
Editor of Maryknoll Magazine, writes a 
monthly TV script for CBS. He has published 
many articles and is the author of The 
Meaning of Maryknoll, Adventures of Ramon 
of Bolivia, and other books. Father Nevins is 
now working on a book on Indo-China to be 
published by Dodd, Mead. 


Josephine Namboze, making dress for school, 
be East 


Africa’s first woman doctor 


Hall. He describes the 
roads. He talks of the growth that will 
come to Kampala as a 
Jinja 
plant. He extemporizes on the develop 


fine system olf 


result of the 


newly completed hydroelectric 


ment of sanitation, the swamps that 
have been drained, the insects killed. 

Mr. Mainis civic devotion is not 
exceptional. The Indian population 
of Kampala has a strong civic sense 


The Indians are Hindus (70 per cent) . 


Moslem (20 per cent), and Catholic 
(10 per cent). The latter are Goans, 
who for the most part lead lives inde 
pendent of the rest of the Indian 


colony. 

Typical of the Indians in Kampala 
is Prabhu Datt, who is general manager 
director, 
perous Service Stores, which do $7,500 
Mr. Datt came 
India as a 


and part owner of the pros 


worth of business a dav. 
to East Africa 
twelve-year-old boy. 


from pool 
\ The pattern of his 
life is like a typical American success 
story. 

His 
supplier of sugar. flow 


company is the sole Kampala 
and jaggery. It 


operates the only bonded warehouse in 


the city. His stores sell everything 
from cosmetics and jewelry to firearms 
and hardware. Mr. Datt lives in a fine 
home, is married, and has a son (ten) 
and a daughter (thirteen). 

“Tl am no longer an Indian,” says 
Mr. Datt. “I look upon myself as be- 
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longing to Uganda. Here the people 
are good and there is more understand- 
ing than in othei parts of East Africa. 


In Kenva, one all the time hears pohi 
tics. In Kampala things are more peace 
ful and happy.” 


Matalist, which means Messenger, is 
a Luganda paper edited by a young 
] piscopalian Muganda, George Ka 


vuma, whose education has been equiva 
lent to completion of our junior high 
school. George is married and has two 


boys, four and 


one-veal old. He 
to work for the Uganda Printing Com 
pany ten clerk. This 
company also prints the English pape 
Uganda Herald. The company employs 
ninety 


went 


vears ago as a 


men, practically all Africans, 
some of whom have been working there 
for over thirty years 


“T am trving to do two things,” George 


told us in voluble English, which is 
the language of the Uganda_ intelli 
gentsia. “I interpret Matalisi’s role as 


educational and as a means of develop 
ing a community sense. We want ou 
that 
world and not a little cor 
ner cut off from the rest of humanity.’ 
\frica, Kampala 
from the back 


Kampala from the 


readers to feel they are part of 


the whole 


Like all big cities in 
Mecca fon 


They come to 


is a natives 


hand. 


overcrowded Belgian mandate of 
Ruanda-Urundi They steal across the 
Congo border to escape back-breaking 


work on Congo roads and on the wealthy 


They come 
from Gulu and Fort Portal and Ankol« 
Ihey all are attracted by the glitter and 


European coffee plantations. 


opportunities of the 
\ large 
who pou 


big city. 

proportion of the migrants 
in on Uganda and Kampala 
Luo men 


Kenva. They can be 


are young from ‘Tanganvika 


and found in all 


types of employment, and 
practically all the 


and the like 


make up 
waiters, bus boys 


who work in the city. 


Mrs. Boase. mother and legisla- 
tor, worries about African wom- 
en in cities: they're too idle 
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Okech, a waiter in the Im- 
perial Hotel, is typical of the many Luos 
In town. 


Dismas 


His home is in Kenya, just 


north of the Tanganyika border, in a 


place called Kisumu. He became a 
Christian and was baptized in Kampala 
by a Mill Hill Father. 


“IT do not like it here,” Dismas said. 


“T want to go back to Kisumu. But here 


! have the chance to make some money. 


Not much money, but more than | 


could get at home.” 
Dismas earns — filty-five 


This, 


comes to about eight dollars, 


shillings a 
nonth at the current exchange, 
The hotel 
and 


with food 


claims that 


provides Dismas 


ine. He 
nd he 


Some 


lodg 
the food is “bad” 
must buy some on his own 
months he is able to save five 
or six dollars out of his meager earn 
ings. He expects to have enough saved 
at the end of a vear to go home and get 
married 

Hill 


municipal limits, but it plays such an 
important 


Rubaga rises just outside the 
8 J 

yart in the life of the city 
| 

that for all practical purposes it is con 
sidered a From. this 


hill the Christian pageboys at the court 


part of Kampala. 
ol Mwanga were led off to the funeral 


pyres which brought them martyrdom 
From this hill Stanley 
letter to the 
On this hill 
ithedral, the 
White 
Rubaga diocese. 

The Cathedral 
orange-red, brick building with square 


twi 


wrote his famous 
Daily Telegraph. 
stands the Catholic 


London 
today 
headquarters for the 
heart of the 


Fathers and the 


itself is) a mnstssis 
two million bricks in 
were baked in White Fathers’ 
foot of Rubaga 
ried up on the heads ot 


1 towers. The 


he edifice 
and cal 
natives. The 
1912 and fin 


twelfth church 


kilns at the 


Cathedral was begun in 


ished in 1925 and ts the 


erected on the spot. 


“This is the people’s church,” says 


Probhu Datt came to East Africa as a boy. 
Uganda is home. “I am no longer an Indian.” 
success 


His is the typical American 





» 


Archbishop Joseph Cabana, Canadia, 


head of the Rubaga diocese. “All of 
them participated in its building. Fyel 


that grand old gentleman, Stanislay§ 
Mugwanya, the Buganda Chiel Justic 
carried bricks up the hill every morning 
on his way to Mass.” 

Poday one fourth of the populating 
of Uganda—slightly 


more than a mi 


lion and a quarter people—are Cat! 
olic. Protestants number about 600 
000. There are a substantial number « 


Mohammedans. The remaining thre 
million are pagans. 


“While 
standstill as far 


Protestants are pretty miu 


at a as growth ees 
said the Archbishop, 


vital. Last 


“Catholicism is sti 
(1953) we had 46,00) 
Uganda.” 


veal 
catechumens in 

Archbishop Cabana is worried, hoy 
ever, about the future. There are grow 
ine nationalistic movements, such as th 


National 


which, while professedly 


Uganda Congress, many « 
anti-imperia 
ists, are actually anti-white and antt-tr 
ligious. 

“The tuture will not get better,” say 
the Archbishop. “Right now we are try 
foundations for th 


ing to lay strong 


davs ahead by 


building on the natiy 
clergy and native lay leaders. The great 
est chance tor 
Catholic 


continual contact with the people 


success. lies with ou 


native’ leaders They are i 
tell them to Christianize the nationalis 
tic movement. [| encourage them to ¢& 
to meetings, ask questions, bring out the 
Christian viewpoint. ‘We white men ar 


here for only a lew vears more,’ I say 


You are the ones to carry on! 


One out of every four students wh 
climb Makerere hill to the government 
operated University is a Catholic. The 
Makerere students are drawn from Eas 
\frica’s 220 


laree 
argel 


tribes, living in an_are 
Western 


Makerere is a grand experiment offering 


than all of Europe 


tice of Buganda. After red 


story tape. a word on the weather 
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Simon Kiruruta, Chief Jus- 
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higher education in the arts and sci- 
ences. It is the goal of every African stu- 
dent who wishes to make something of 
himself. 

Around the expansive campus one 
finds small groups of students, engaged 
in traditional collegiate bull 
English is the lingua franca. 


sessions. 
Here one 
meets a Masai or Luo or Kikuyu or Mu- 
Some of the students have come 
to Makerere for what they can get fo1 
themselves, but the largest percentage 
idealists—they are 
their people. 

“My people are backward,” said a 
young Masai, who only a generation ago 
would have been proving his manhood 


ganda. 


are there to help 


by attacking a lion with nothing more 
than a spear. “They do not understand 
why I wish education. But education 
must come to my people. Those tribes 
who run away from education will be 
ruled by others who did not run. I do 
not wish this to happen to the Masai.” 

Not far from the Mill Hill 
center on the other side of town 
a young Makerere student, Josephine 
Namboze, who will the first 
woman doctor in East Africa. Josephine 
solid Catholic 
children, and 
teacher engaged in 


mission 
lives 
become 
belongs to a family of 
father is a 
training teachers. 
She is one of thirteen girls at Makerere. 

When we called on Josephine in the 
little house where she with 
her family, she was busy making a dress 
which she would wear when Makerere 
reopened after vacation. She is a soft- 
voiced, gentle girl of twenty-two, speak- 
ing precise and beautiful English. With 
an outstanding intelligence, she had 
been able to get her educatoin on scho- 
lastic scholarships, and most of it had 
been in Catholic 

“T think that greater 
of education should 


twelve her 


resides 


schools. 

opportunities 
be made available 
for African women,” she said. “Educate 


Mutesa II, the Kabaka or 
King. Forcibly removed by 
British, he lives in London 
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Students 
come from East Africa’s 220 tribes. Makerere 
offers a higher education in arts and sciences 


a woman and you educate a whole fam- 
ily. A country can’t progress unless its 
women are educated.” 

Josephine’s ideas tumbled out as she 
talked. ‘The place to teach equality is 
in the 
treat 


school. Boys should learn to 

their equals. They 
should be taught that the woman is the 
heart of the family. 

“After all, an boy needs 
an educated wife if he is to respect her,” 
she declared, giving the wheel of the 
sewing machine a spin. “We are raising 
up many educated boys, but where will 
they find An educated boy 
doesn’t want to marry a woman who be- 
lieves in old tribal who won't 
eat eggs because they will deprive her 
of fertility.” 

Later, on 


women as 


educated 


Wives? 


taboos, 


Mengo Hill, where the 
Buganda government has its seat, we 
brought up the subject of women’s edu- 
cation. But no one seemed interested. 
The Buganda officials had other prob- 
lems on chiefly concerned 


with the British deposition of their Ka- 


their minds, 


baka. Buganda has the largest and rich- 
est native administration in East Africa 
and governs a third of Uganda’s popula- 
tion. The Buganda 
quered by the British and remind the 
visitor that they invited the British into 
Uganda to protect them. 


were never con- 


The African has a natural flair for 
politics, and no African exceeds the 
Muganda, who has been practicing the 


before 
ithe white man. At 
eanda 


art since long the coming of 
the head of the Bu- 
government is the Kabaka, or 
The present Kabaka, a young 
man named Mutesa II, is currently en- 
joying the delights of London’s Park 
Lane, on a_ British forcibly 
removed from Uganda by the British 
when they found him opposed to any 
political fusion of Uganda and Kenya, 
reluctant — to 


king. 


pension, 


appoint members — to 


at~ Makerere University. Students 


LEGCO, and hence an 
in violation ol 


“obstructionist” 
their treaty of 1900. 

The whole Mengo set-up is well or- 
ganized and experienced. Visiting Mr. 
Simon Kiruruta, the acting Chief Jus- 
tice of like visiting a 
high official in the United States. There 
was red tape to be unraveled to set up 


Buganda, was 


sub-clerks and 
clerks to be passed before arriving in 
the chambers. Mr. 
turned out to be a stocky, bespectacled 
man, soft-spoken, intelligent, and with 
a ready smile. He would 
politics or the Kabaka, but pre- 
pared to talk about the weather and re- 
lated subjects. Mr. Kiruruta could be 
transplanted to Washington or London 
and feel right at 


the interviews and then 


judge’s Kiruruta 


not discuss 


was 


home. 

Before leaving Kampala, we sped out 
along the Masaka 
road which yearly 


highway (a 
costs $350 a 


tarmac 
mile to 
Leonard Bas- 
sude, a young member of the national 
He had 
cated in Uganda Catholic 


maintain) to the home olf 


legislative council. been edu 
schools and 
went to a Catholic college in Ceylon. 
He has a coffee plantation of some hun- 
dred acres and is one of the most promi- 
nent men in politics and in the coffee 
growers’ which markets 
about one fourth of Uganda’s coffee pro- 
duction. He 


association, 
drives a good car, has a 
American would like to 
own, produces his own electricity, and 


home that any 


manages a yearly income of about $25,- 
000 from the profits of his enterprises. 

Mr. that Africans 
can The Africa 
of naked savages and wild, tribal rites 
is almost talks 
and 
Perhaps, for many. 


Bassude is proot 


make their own way. 


\frican 
trends in 


gone. Today's 
Maritain, 
political theories. 
the 


adopted is but a 


about jazz, 


culture and civilization they have 


veneer. Old ways go 
them said, “It takes 


time to get things out of the blood.” 


slowly. As one of 





Cadets at the police training 
school stand at attention. The 
Buganda were never conquered 
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The boys on the “Journal” couldn’t believe that a lovely screen star 


would correspond with a lowly copy boy. 


IS name was Art Thorpe, but he 
ite from New England, and he 
called himself “Aht Phop.” That 


midwest 


Rave 
us a laueh out here in the 


where we bite down hard on our “r’s.” 


He was an easy kid to laugh at, any 


way—too easy. There was a shy gentle 
ness about him that invited mockery 
if vou were that kind ol person. Fis 


appearance was a bit odd, to begin with 
He was tall and thin as a Vermont birch 


with a mop ol vellow hair that looked 


like a haystack after a high wind and 
light blue eves that had an other 
worldly trustlhulness in them. He was a 


copy boy on the Journal, but his man 


ners were of another time and place. He 
before he called me 


knew me for months 


anvthing but Mr. McElroy—although I 
was only three or four vears older than 
he—in delerence to my standing as a 


\Mavhe 


to him so much. 


cub reporter. that’s why [ took 


At any rate, he was a welcome chanee 
irom our other copy kid—Eddie Butler 
kddie was a husky youth with = slick 
black hair, small slit-like eyes, and a 
mouth that seemed always ready to 
arrange itsell into a sneer. On Art’s aa 
rival Eddie became head copy boy, a 
position of eminence that only added 


] 


to his natural obnoxiousness, which was 


considerable. \s Eddie rose in the 


world, his work Capacity dropped. He 


gradually restricted his activities to 
‘no the ee pe ”? 
opening the mail and bawling ‘““Thop! 
i : 
whenever anything requiring leo work 
came up. Art would eo tearing around 
the citv room. like tow-headed tor 
nado, scattering papers and upended 


chairs in his wake. 
lander and willine to work. 
I had 


found out he 


known Art some time belore | 


Was carrving on a long 
distance, one-way, hopeless love aftair. 
that | 


I was filling in on 


It was on a Saturday afternoon 


made this discovery 
the theater desk and was trying to fig 
a layout for Monday. 1 


ure out had a 


dozen of those glossy prints of movie 
personalities the studios send out spread 
Suddenly | 


peering 


im front of me became 


ware of someon over ay 


shoulder. I twisted around and saw Aht 


Lhop. He was leaning slightly forward 


his lips parted—so intent he didn't 
realize | was staring at him. When he 
did, he started. 


‘Oh, I—I’m 


stammered 


McElroy,” he 
“T didn’t mean to go breath 


sorry, Mr. 


ing down your neck.” He stepped back, 


then hesitated—he couldn't seem to tear 


himself away. He just stared at the 
desk, his eves almost misty with = wist 
fulness. Suddenly he blurted, “Gosh, 
Mr. McElroy, isn’t she beautiful!” 

I elanced about the city room. None 
t the feminine members of the. stafl 
ere in evidence, and besides, none ol 


them could really qualify for a statement 

like that. “Who's beautiful?” I asked. 
Why, Holbrook,” he 

oimtine the desk.” 
I picked up a head shot of a 


and 


Kleanon said, 
Phere on 
pretty 
runett contemplated it. 

\ cut little dolly. 

His lace stiffened momentarily, and it 
penetrated my thick that I had 


spoken crudely of a woman who meant a 


all right.” I said 


skull 


‘reat deal to him. | tried to smooth 


He was a New Eng- 


But Art had written evidence 


things over. “I think she’s a very good 


actress,” L offered, apologetically. 

He brightened immediately. “Oh ves, 
she is! Did you see her in ‘The 
Stranger?” 

“Er—no, | guess | missed that one.” 
‘I’ve seen it seven times,” he said. “In 
fact, I Had to 


hitchhike out to Lyndonville. It’s played 


just saw it last inght. 

all the neighborhood theaters here in 

town.” 
“Yeah, 


lamely. I 


she’s a good little actress,” I 
back to the desk 
and began shuffling the prints. 1 


said turned 
could 
feel a confidence Coming on. 


It came. “Mr. McElroy.” he said dith- 


dently. “do vou think she’d answer a 
letter?” 
“Well—uh—those actresses must get an 


Then | 


saw his eves and knew he was desperate 


awlul lot of mail,” L replied. 


lor cncouragement. “But 
tell,” [ added quickly. 


ructully. 


you never can 


“Oh, I know it 
a jerky thing to do, but I 


He smiled 
scems like 
wrote her a letter a couple weeks ago.” 
Hle stared out 


the window. “I don’t ex- 


pect an answer. After all—a euv like 
me...” his voice trailed off. 
“I bet vou get a letter back,” I said. 


“Do vou think so?” he 


OMEONE  velled) “Copy!” and he 
went into his rocket-powered take: 


off. knocking my wastebasket galley west 


asked cagerly. 


in the process. [ realized there was a 
smirk on my face, and [T wiped it. off. 
He was too nice a kid to laugh at. 

I didn’t think of Art's 


wain until three days later. It 


inamorata 


was Ed- 


LONG-DISTANCE LOVER 
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He wrote thousands of words to his love 
far away in movieland 
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Butler whe’ reminded me. He 
barged up to my desk and plumped him- 
self down on it. “Hey Mac,” he grinned, 
“wanta see something funny?” 

“What have you got there,” I said, “a 
picture of a broken leg?” 


die 


He thrust a large brown envelope at 
me. The lettering at the corner said, 
“Consolidated Studios, Hollywood, Cali- 
fornia.” I opened it and pulled out a 
photograph of a smiling young actress. 
It was Eleanor Holbrook. I looked up 
at Eddie. “So what? We get these every 
day.” 

He jammed a soiléd finger at the pic- 
ture. “Yeah, but look at the corner.” 

Then I saw it. It was an inscription, 
Art. Glad you 
Holbrook.” I 
my finger over the writing. 
written with a 


and it read: “Best wishes, 
like me. rubbed 
It had been 
not printed. I 
turned the envelope over and saw it had 
addressed to Art 
paper. “You've 


Eleanor 
pe n, 
been 


Thorpe, not to 


the got your nerve 
opening this,” I said indignantly. 

Eddie spread his hands palms upward 
with all the injured innocence of a born 
con man, junior grade. “I didn’t notice 
the address till I opened it. He pushed 
lis face a few inches closer. “Hey, look 
what I wrote,” he said, offering a type- 
written sheet of paper for my inspec- 
tion. I took it and read: 

“Dear Art, Please write me again and 
send one of your pictures. There 
letter that just 


seemed to get me. Yours, Eleanor.” 


“| 


self in a jam fooling around with the 
mail.” 


was 


something about your 


DON’T think 


said. “And you're gonna get your- 


this is funny,” I 


He snatched the letter back. “Aw 
nuts,” he said. “I shouldn't of showed 
ii to you.” He hopped back onto the 


floor and hefted the envelope in his 
hand as though it were a club. “Wait 
ull Aht Thop gets this,” he 
‘He'll flip his wig.” 
later 
his 


gloated. 
Half an hour I saw Art heading 
desk, shining, and I 
knew he had gotten Eddie’s poison pen 
note. I mumbled 


for my face 


something noncom- 
No 
use saying anything, I thought—let it 
die a natural death. 
“The only picture I’ve 


mittal as he showed me the thing. 


got of mvself 


is this one,” he was babbling. He pulled 
a snapshot from his wallet and handed 
it to me. It Art 
youth before a 
shaded, white, New England house. 

“Who's the other I asked. 

He hesitated a moment, then gave me 
a level, almost defiant look. 


hand 
tree- 


showed and a 


some standing 


fellow?” 


“My twin brother,” he said. 
“Your twin brother!” I exclaimed. 
“He sure doesn’t I mean you don't 


each other much.” Then I 
I glanced up at Art, and I knew that he 


resemble 
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had been hearing that all his life and 
that he had come so far from home so 
he could stop hearing it. 

I forgot about Art’s love affair during 
the next couple of weeks. I figured 


when he didn’t get an answer to his 
second letter, with pix, that would be 
that. Besides, it was about that time 


Pegey Morris came into the city room. 
She was the prettiest copy kid the com- 
pany ever had the good sense to hire. 


from Peggy, as he did 


Art shied away 
from all women, unless they were two 
thousand miles away and movie stars. I 
asked him one day why he didn’t ask 
Peggy for a date. You could almost see 
him blushing through his shirt. 

I didn’t know whether to be glad or 
sorry the next day when he came tearing 
desk with this letter from 
Hollywood in his hand. But he was so 
couldn't the 
skepticism I felt. 

“Gosh, Mr. McElroy,” he almost 
shouted, “look at this!’”” He looked like 
he was holding himself in to keep from 
turning handsprings. 

“Dear Art: I was delighted to hear 
from you again and to get your picture. 
You look very much like I thought you 


up to my 


excited | bear to show 


would. You have a very pleasant face. 
Not 


an actor’s face, perhaps, but who 


likes actors’ faces. I also was interested 
to hear you work on a newspaper. It 
must be very interesting work. When | 


was in high school I thought I wanted 
to work but I 
notion at 

very 


on a newspaper, guess 


has that time 
Only. few 


actually follow through with it. 


evervbody one 


or another. people 


“IT also was interested to hear vou 
come from Vermont. I am a Boston girl 
myself and sometimes I wish I were back 
there. Still, 


advantages. 


ben 


You 


1g in pictures has_ its 


letters from such 


get 


nice people. Thank you again for send 
ing me your picture. 


Yours, Eleanor.” 





Art headed for my desk, his face shining 








I read the letter through twice. It 
sounded genuine, yet I couldn't believe 
it. I glanced at Art. “Let me see that 
picture she sent you,” I said. 

He smiled. “I know what you want to 
do,” he said. “You want to compare the 


handwriting. Well, it’s the same. I 
know her writing by heart.” 
I couldn’t help chuckling. Unthink- 


ingly, I said, “Well, I guess you got a 
laugh on Eddie Butler.” 
“How do you mean?” he asked. 
Then I realized my slip. “Oh, uh .. .’ 
I stammered, “I mean he’d never think 


’ 


you could get a letter from a girl like 
Fleanor Holbrook.” 

He grinned. “Yeah, I know it,” he 
“He thinks he’s such a hot shot.” 
He picked up the letter from my desk. 
“I’m going to show it to him.” 

“Wait a minute,” I protested. 

\rt off 
headed toward the mail 
Eddie lolled, telling his life story or 
something such to Peggy Morris, 
sat quietly at the end of the desk, clip- 
I watched with 
horrified fascination as Art approached 
He handed the letter to Eddie, 
and I waited for Butler to break into his 
familiar 


said. 


But was and running. He 


desk, where 
who 
ping the city edition. 
them. 


sneer. 

Then I got a surprise. Eddie stared at 
the letter, his mouth open. He looked 
up at Art, disbelief, respect, and con- 
sternation galloping across his vaguely 
repulsive features. It seemed obvious he 
had the letter before. 

During the next couple of months he 
wrote 


never seen 


his love 


faraway in movieland. And he got an- 


thousands of words to 


swers. He began by showing them to 
Eddie and me, then gradually branched 
out. He became an object of amuse- 
and downright 
throughout the building. Many theories 
the 


ment, Curiosity, awe 


were advanced about the source of 
letters. 

“You never know about a woman,” 
Hank Adams, the theater 
“And Eleanor Holbrook is definitely a 


said editor. 
me 
woman! 


I was Hank who indicated that the 
case of Aht Thop and _ the movie 


queen might be heading for a show- 
down. He called me over to his desk 
one afternoon and handed me a tele- 


eram. It was from Consoliadated Studios: 

“Eleanor Holbrook will make per- 
sonal appearance Tuesday, Sept. 5, at 
Royal Theater, your city, in conjunction 
with latest picture, “The Girl from Back 
East,’ as part of nationwide tour. Cover- 
age will be appreciated.” 

Hank was grinning up at me. “Thop 
should be in his glory,” he said. “Or 
should he?” 

“! think he should,” I replied. “I 
think those letters are the real thing.” 

Hank shrugged. “Maybe it’s some new 
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about covering her?”’- He gave me a sly 
glance. “You might ask her about Art, 
just for our own information.” 

I wasn’t happy about the assignment. 
like spying. But I knew 
they'd assign someone to Holbrook and 
| hated the idea of somebody covering 
her who would just be out to make a 
fool of Art. It seemed to me that Art 
himself wasn’t overjoyed at the prospect 
of meeting his love in person. 

Art was working the early trick on 
the day that Eleanor Holbrook came to 
town, but the paper would have been 
further ahead if he’d stayed home. He 
gave the sports proofs to the society de- 
partment, dropped a batch of local copy 
cown the elevator shaft, and was almost 
murdered by the printers when he 
around a composing room 
too short and knocked over sev- 
eral galleys of type. By noon you could 
see him quivering from a distance of 
fifty vards. 

He was supposed to get off work at 
three o'clock. At that hour,. however, I 
didn’t see him around, so I went to get 
my coat and hat. When I came out of 
the locker room he still wasn’t in sight. 
the mail desk. Eddie 
Butler was leaning back in a chair, his 
feet up, puffing on a cigar. Peggy Mor- 
ris was busily pasting up the local clips. 

“Where’s Art?” I asked. 

Eddie took the cigar from his mouth 
and gave me his squint-eyed glance. 
“If you ask me he took a powder. He's 
not gonna that babe for the 
simple reason that she never heard of 
him.” He grinned and threw a wink at 
Pegey. I noticed with that she 
didn’t smile back. 

“Well, T'll twenty 


utes.” T said. “Then IT gotta go.” 
\ minutes wore on, and I became 
impatient with Art and 
at Eddie, who was gloating from every 
pore. \t three-twenty I took 
lieth peek at the clock. 
“He won't show up,” Butler said. 
I stood up. “Maybe he went ahead,” 
7 mumbled, and 1 started for the ele- 
vator. Just then he hove into view. He 
tame slinking around the corner of the 
photographers department, and IT would 
have bet my last nickel that he’d been 
hiding out in one of the dark rooms. 
He came toward us as though he was 
being pushed, his face white and taut. 
I tried being hearty. “Well, it’s about 
time you showed up,” I 


It seemed 


careened 
corne} 


I went over to 


go see 


interest 


Wait about min 


annoyed 


my twen 


said loudly. 


*Let’s get out of here.” 

When reached the theater I got 
hold of the house manager and asked 
him where we could find La Holbrook. 

“Oh yes,” he said. “She told me she 
Was expecting someone from the paper. 
That you?” 


we 
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|. hesitated. “I don’t know. Er—that 
is, yes, I’m from the paper. I'm a re- 
porter.” 

We followed him down through the 
dark of the huge theater. Eleanor Hol- 
brook was emoting energetically on the 
screen and as I glanced at the rapt, up- 
turned the audience, I won- 
dered how many others had been smit- 
ten with these could feel 
Art’s tense presence beside me and _ fol- 
lowing behind like a whip, Eddie But 
ler. It was the longest walk I ever had 
taken. 


faces of 


shadows. I 


We went through a small, curtained 
archway at the front of the house and 
along a dusty corridor, then up some 
stairs. The manager stopped in front 
of an unpretentious door, from which 
the paint was flaking, and knocked on 
it. A man’s voice called, “Come in.” 

The manager opened the door and 
turned to us. “Okay,” he said. 

\ tall man in a sports coat was stand- 
ing at the side of the room and the man- 
ager introduced him as a representative 
from the studio, but I hardlv saw him. 
For I was staring at one of the most 
beautiful girls I had ever seen. I had 
been to a couple of her pictures, but 
she looked different Smaller, and 
with a radiance that the cameras didn’t 


now. 


catch. She was younger than I had 
realized. She couldn't have been more 
than twenty-two or three. She looked 


vaguely surprised. 





@ Tact is the ability to shut your 


mouth before someone else wants 


to.—Chicago Tribune 





PPP PP PPARs 


one o! 


the 


“This gentleman’s from our 


iocal Eleanor,” 


papers, manacer 
said. 
“Oh—oh, 


sit down?” 


yes,” she said. “Won't you 


\rt was still hanging back outside in 


the corridor. I took a desperate stab. 
“Were you expecting someone else?” I 
asked. 


She hesitated. “Oh. well, not exactly,” 
she said. 


“Perhaps a tellow named Art 
Thorpe.” I asked. 

She gave me a charming smile. “Why 
ves. Do you know him?” 

I got up and went to the door, “Art,” 
I called, “Come in here and bring your 
friend with you.” 

Art came sliding in the door, stiff 
with embarrassment. Even Eddie Butler 


was subdued. 

When she saw Art she jumped up and 
gave a little squeal. She ran to him and 
took him by the hands. I wondered if 
she expected him to kiss her. I 
dumbfounded and delighted. 


was 
I thought 


Butler’s jaw would at least hit the floor. 

She turned to the tall man. “This is 
the boy I was telling you about,” she 
said. Then she made Art sit down. She 
had a way of devoting her entire atten- 
tion to a person, of making him feel 
he was the only one in her world, and 
she did that with Art. 

As they went on Art came out of his 
shell. They talked excitedly the 
vlories of Massachusetts and Vermont, 
sounded in that 
good ten minutes. 
get a ask her a 
didn’t have the faintest idea 
going to write about. And | 
have Finally the 
theater manager coughed. “You go on in 
about ten minutes, 
“Maybe you better start getting ready.” 

\rt up. He confident 
now; completely at ease. He was taking 
the initiative. “Well, I’m 
couldn't talked longer,” 
“its you 
tonight. 


olf 


and there wasn’t an “r’”’ 
for a 

I didn’t 
question. | 
what I was 
couldn't 


room 


chance to 


cared less. 


Eleanor,” he said. 


stood seemed 


SOTTY we 


have he said. 


too bad have to leave town 


Anyway. we still can write.” 


she smiled. 

Art would kiss her. 
looked like 
that the only 


didn’t was because of the audience. 


“‘We sure can,” 

I wondered if 
didn’t, but 
afraid 


He 


he he wasn't 
he 
He 
walked out of the place like he owned 
it. Eddie Butler crawled out after him. 


I started after them, then paused. I 


to and reason 


had to get my interview. Besides, I was 
beginning to recover from the first shock 
of Art’s triumph and wondered what lay 
behind it. Misgivings began to cloud my 
elation. “I'll be along in a couple of 
I called to Art. 

left the room and I 
I framed a routine inter- 


minutes,” 
The other men 
had her alone. 
view question in my mind, then hesi- 
stated. She looked at me expectantly. 


“M. 


ISS Holbrook,” I said, ‘this has 


nothing to do with the inter- 
view. It has to do with Art Thorpe, 
who’s a friend of mine.” 


“Go ahead.” she said. 
“Why did vou write 


to him? And do 
you intend to keep on?” 
Her eves grew serious. “How close a 


friend of his are 


vou?” she asked. 
“Prettv close.” 
“Will you promise not to tell him 
this. Or anvbody else.” 
a 
She nodded. “I’m telling you because 
I feel someone here should know just 


what happened. Maybe you can sort of 
euide him.” She looked up at me. “The 


fact is, I didn’t write those letters.” 
“You didn't!” I exclaimed. 
She shook her head. ‘Fan mail is 


handled in a regular department at the 


studio. see it, unless 
they make a point to—which I don’t. 
Usually the back a 


(Continued on page 
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The 


Soldiers” 
Diplomat 


by WILLIAM HEALY 


J HEN Undersecretary of State 
W Walter Bedell Smith announced 


ai the time of his appointment in Feb 


puary of 1953 that he would retire from 
he post in less than two years, it was 
immediately assumed around State De 


partment corridors that the man being 
syoomed to succeed him in the numbei 
wo spot was big, genial Deputy Under 
\ State 
Murphy, a_ hale, 
Irish 


not 


secretarv. ol Robert Murphy. 
sIx-Loot 
Milwau 


populan 


hani-fisted, 
Catholic 
easily fit 


four-inch 


KeC, 


from 
does the 
conception of 


+ust 


a professional diplomat 


the same, he considers striped 


pants and spats as much his working 


clothes as he did overalls when firing 


freight locomotives for a railroad in 


his teens. 
\ career 


foreign othcer ol 


Murphy 


service 


thirty-three years standing, 


does not takeikindly to slurs on his 
profession. Not long ago, he rose be 
lore an informal luncheon meeting ol 
the Foreign Service Association and 


made an off-the-cufl 


devoid ol 


speech conspicu 


ously the usual Murphy wit 


“TI believe it is up to us as members 


of this association to do a little fighting 
in behalf of our Department and For- 


“And L be 


appropriate occasions when 


Service,” he declared. 
that on 


individuals 


cign 
LIC VE 
apply such language as 
‘cookie-pusher,’ we should start pushing 
that The old = and 


threadbare clichés about ‘striped pants’ 


cookie around 


continue to be used to a point where | 


wonder at times whether our Foreign 


Service really friend.” 


for 


has a 
critics of the 
Foreign Service that Bob Murphy chose 


a career in which tact i$ a necessary pre- 


It is just as well 
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From Ike a medal; “Murphy was admirably suited for his task” 


requisite. His 225 pounds are so well 
distributed over a towering frame that 
he is considered lanky. Murphy can be 
as tough or as gently persuasive as the 
Over the 


table he has the reputation of being a 


occasion demands. council 


shrewd, unyielding bargainer. In_ his 
office, the secretary who handles_ his 
daily engagement book finds him coi 


dial to the point of distraction. 


Since becoming one olf America’s 
reliable foreign affairs trouble- 
shooters during World War II, Murphy 
has found himself the 


international 


most 


goat in many an 


hassle. While cultivating 
Admiral Darlan 
the Vichy 
Murphy 


paving the way 


the friendship of 
Marshal 
ment, for 


and 
Petain of govern 
instance, Was S¢ 
cretly for 
North 


Fisenhower, a 


a peacelul 
\frica undet 
feat which 
later given credit for saving thousands 
of lives. Yet Murphy emerged in the 
press Benedict 
\rnold Arabia, de 
pending on the political hue of the 
publisher, 

Later, 


allied landing in 


General was 


somewhere between 


and Lawrence of 


while acting as political ad 
viser to our occupation authorities in 
Berlin, he was responsible for carrying 
the 


tough 


out \dministration’s policy of a 
not vindictive peace. Suc- 
failure of the whole effort to 
re-educate Southern Germany and to 
turn its people back to democracy was 
placed in his hands. He 


but 


cess OF 


was respon- 


sible for political policy inside occupic 
the kind ot ee: 
chosen to fil! municipal office; the kin 
and thd 
For this h 
the backers of a sol 


Germany: for 


of newspapers — established; 
propaganda disseminated. 
was flaved both by 


peace and those who wanted to tun 
Germany into a goat pasture. 

When Murphy was reassigned, h 
boss, General Lucius Clay, said: “I 


the military government and I in_ par) 


ticular as military governor have a 


complished Germany, 
major portion of the, credit should g 
to my political adviser, Bob Murphy. 
Robert Daniel Murphy was born 0 
lrish-German parentage in’ Milwauke 
1894, an child. Hi 
father, Francis Patrick Murphy, was 
steamfitter by trade. Both parents wet 
staunch Catholics, as is Murphy. Th 
Murphy inherited his father’ 
To pay for 
Jesuit education at Marquette univel 


anvthing in 


in October, only 


youngel 


outsized sinews early. 


sity, he worked summers firing a loco-, 


motive on the Chicago, Milwaukee an¢ 
St. Paul railroad, ran a steam hamme! 
in a roundhouse, and was a day laborer 
with the Allis-Chalmers company. 
During World War I, an injury re 
sulting from crushing his foot in a fac 


tory kept him out of military service. 


bh] 


sut he went to Washington, took a job| 


as a $1000 post office clerk, and spent 


his nights at George Washington Uni-| 


versity law school. Before the 


wat | 


{ 


end 
in t 
land 
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Mr. and Mrs. 


clerk 
legation at Berne, Switzer 


ended he was working as a code 
in the U.S. 
land. 
Murphy returned to Washington afte 
the war, got his law degree, and entered 
the Foreign Service via competitive ex 
aminations in 1920. 
Mildred Claire 
City and was assigned to his first 


\ year later he mar- 
ried Taylor of Kansas 
lor- 
eign post as vice-consul at Zurich, Switz- 
erland. In 1921 he 
Munich. 

In Munich, Murphy had a fifty-yard 
line view of the rise of the Nazi move 


ment. As a U.S. representative there, he 


was assigned to 


observed its growth and reported on its 
political The 
Fascists were aware of Murphy’s frankly 
anti-Nazi bided their 
time for an “incident” which could lead 
removal. 


implications. German 


sentiments and 


to his 
They were soon rewarded. While wait- 
ing her turn in ; 


Munich grocery store, 
Mrs. Murphy, who spoke fluent Ger- 
man, was jockeyed out of her place in 
line by a Munich native who made an 
unflattering comment on the Murphy 
nationality in an aside to the pro- 
prietor. Mrs. Murphy overheard the re- 
mark and demanded her rightful place 
in line. The next day an artlul brown- 
shirted propagandist blew the episode 
into a minor diplomatic crisis. The re 
sulting storm of anti-American senti- 
ment eventually succeeded in 


the German 


getting 


foreign office to ask for 
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wi Be 


Murphy, and Mildred, one of three daughters 


Murphy’s recall. He was transterred to 
Seville he took with 
him an indelible impression of totalitar- 


as full consul, but 
ian methods. In the spring of 1930 he 
went to Paris as consul. 

Broadly, Murphy’s duties in Paris did 
not differ 


Service 


from those expected of a 


Foreign ofhcer anywhere else. 
These were to interpret U.S. foreign 
policy abroad and, in turn, to interpret 
local political situations. On the work- 
ing level, however, most Foreign Serv- 
trade promoters, 
shipping experts, cryptographers, public 


relations 


ice officers must be 


experts, immigration officials, 


and eood samaritans besides. 


URPHY rose under a succession 
M of ambassadors until, under Am- 
Bullitt, he 
routine chores and appointed to the 


bassadon was relieved of 
number-two post—counselor of embassy 
in 1959. When France fell to the 
Nazis, Murphy was made charge d’af- 
faires of the U.S. diplomatic mission at 
Vichy. This marked the beginning of 
the most dramatic and controversial 
period in his life, one which extended 
from Vichy through the North African 
campaign and on to his role in the 
Italian surrender. 

Shortly after the fall of France, the 


United States turned its attention to the 


growing importance of North Africa 
where both the Allies and Germany 
were trying to win the colonial French 


Undersecretary of State 
Robert D. Murphy has been in 
more tough scrapes than 
many a soldier. For his efforts 
he has received abuse, 

a medal, and one of the top 


U.S. diplomatic jobs 


to their side. In 1940, we were allowed 


to send twenty observers to North Africa 


to counterbalance members of a Ger- 
man armistice commission there. Ostens 
ibly, the group did little more than 


maintain diplomatic relations and head 
up U.S. food and clothing relief eftorts. 


Actually, its secret task was to win 
colonial France over to the U.S. side 
and prepare the way tor a bloodless 
allied landing. Cordell Hull’s choice 


was Robert Murphy. His was the monu- 
mentally delicate task of outwardly hold- 
ing hands with Vichy France while se- 
cretly negotiating through tribal chiefs 


with General Weygand. The policy was 


carried off so well that it fooled Ameri- 
cans as well as Germans. 
Before being plucked from anony 


mity, Murphy’s career had been limited 
to humdrum paper work. Now he didn’t 
dare put anything on paper. Before 
Murphy left for North Africa, he 
General Mark Clark on the 
duties of his mission.” He 
told they 
thing slitting 


was 
briefed by 
“observers 
include “every- 


him would 


from throats of German 

agents to seizing coastal delenses.” 
The critical period during Murphy’s 

African assignment came when the Ger- 


mans recalled Weygand to France afte) 


Pearl Harbor. They also called back 
any other Frenchmen thought to be 
pro-American or anti-German.  Aftea 
this it became a battle of wits with no 
holds barred. At ease in both the Cas 
bah and the French residential areas. 
Murphy cultivated the good will of 
French and native populations  alik 
while steadily building up his group 


into what has been described as one ol 


the finest intelligence units in history. 
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Early in October of 1942, General 
Mark Clark landed in a submarine off 
the North African coast and was met 
"Murphy on the beach. They con- 
ferred in a nearby Arab hut, where final 
plans for the allied landings were 
checked with triendly French officers. 
During the negotiations, local French 
eendarmes raided the hut. All they 
found was an Irish-American named 


Murphy innocently rolling dice with an 
\lgerian farmer. 
Clark 


neath them 


Unaware that General 
party 
the 


and _ his were hidden be- 


in farmer's wine cellar, 
they departed. 
But 


Murphy's most hair-raising ex- 


perience came the night Allied troops 
were scheduled to land. They were duc 
in at 2:30 a.m., November 8. At 12:30 
A.M., a force of triendly Frenchmen, 
cung on Murphy's instructions, seized 
the city’s strategic points for the Allies. 
Murphy himself went to the villa of 
Admiral Darlan, the ranking French 
iuthority, to notify him of the landing 
and tell him he was under arrest. 


Unknown to Murphy, the Americans 
landed the wrong place and were 
thirteen hours behind schedule 


at 
in reach- 
ing Algiers. As the hours passed with no 
sign of Allied troops, Darlan’s men took 
the city and placed Murphy under ar- 
rest. Murphy 

hours under the 
naval officer until he 


sweated it Six 


ol 
finally 


out for 
a tough French 
talked him- 


sclf free to meet the American troops. 


a 


ir¢ 


ISENHOWER, Clark, and Murphy 
faced the problem of neutralizing 


French naval and military resistance. 
ihey settled on Admiral Darlan as the 
most expedient figurehead to com 
mand French military attention. This 


“deal” 


controversy 


was the so-called which brought 


Cloudburst — of down 
all three men. President Roose- 
velt and Secretary of State Cordell Hull, 


who could 


on 


the real 
had 


not divulge nature 


Mussion, 


~ Murphy's 


complete 


faith in his direction. When it was all 
ver, Murphy received the Distinguished 
Service Medal from Eisenhower. After 
he Darlan assassination, twelve men 


were arrested for plotting to kill Mur 
phv alone with 


Now known as 


the French admiral. 


+] 
Lil 


soldier’s diplo 


mat,” Murphy moved behind our ex- 
panding front as the man the general 
staff called on when it wanted sound 


political advice on the implications of a 


truce or surrender. He had a hand in 
the negotiations which led to Italy's 
withdrawal from the war, was General 
Eisenhower's political alter ego when 
the Allied forces moved into Europe, 
ind continued in Germany after the 
war as ranking diplomat with the occu 
vation forces, first with Eisenhower and 
then with General Lucius D. Clav. 

Years later, in his book Crusade in 
22 


Europe, ike wrote: “Murphy was af- 
fable, friendly, exceedingly shrewd, and 
admirably suited for his task. Unques- 
tionably his missionary zeal had much 


{ 


do 


Lo with our eventual success.” 
Murphy's presence at army staff meet- 

ings was the first time in the memory 

4 manv an officer that a civilian had 


ever sat in regularly at such meetings, 


received copies of top-secret military 


messages, and generally participated in 


the planning of campaigns. At first, 
General Eisenhower wanted Murphy 
to wear the army uniform, but he re- 
mained in civilian clothes at his own 


request, 

Murphy was recalled from Germany 
to head up the State Department's first 
Austrian Affairs 


office of German and 


and then returned to the Continent as 
ambassador to Belgium. When the 
treaty with Japan was drawn up in 


1952, he was given the assignment as 


\merica’s first postwar ambassador to 
that country. Though he had never 
been west of California, he was ap- 


pointed principally because of his im- 
pressive reputation as a skillful handler 











@A Communist is a fellow who, 
when he hasn’t a leg to stand on, 
stands on his constitutional rights. 
—Wall Street Journal 





of diplomatic hot potatoes. No one knew 
then how the Japanese would react to 
lull 


Phe sudden shift from occupation to 


sovereienty. 


independence was indicated a few min- 
utes after Ambassador Murphy landed 
Tokyo. Cars were being readied to 
take dignitaries away according to text- 


In 


hook protocol. An army captain direct- 
ing trafhe suddenly stopped short and 


isked a colonel whether he should let 
General Ridgway’s black  Jimousine 
move out in the lead as usual. The 


colonel stared back at the captain, then 


snapped: “The ambassador goes first.” 

Murphy's biggest headache was to 
keep Japan from trading with Red 
China and to build up its defenses 


igainst any future possibility of Com- 
munist The 


almost 


encirclement. first was by 


its unattainabl 
since the Japanese islands depend upon 
trade then 


only 


very nature 


lor verv existence. The sec 
slightly difficult. A 
deflated nation has to be prodded into 
rearmament with great care. 

Murphy applied himself to the task 
with his typical vigor. When he left for 
Korea as General Clark’s adviser during 
the 


ond Was less 


truce negotiations, indications were 
that Japan was far more willing to arm 


for defense than it was when he arrived. 





Late in 1953, Murphy was named wf 


the post of assistant secretary of state fo 
United Nations affairs. Early in 1954, he 
was sworn in as Deputy Undersecretary 
of State. His new job embraces the 
whole field of foreign policy. It is more 
than likely that undersecretary he 
will preserve the cordial relationship 
with the White House that has prevailed 
under Walter Bedell Smith, a long-time 


associate of 
dpe future post may be 
in store tor Robert Murphy, the 
odds are it will not come as a surprise to 
the three Murphy children. Catherine 
29, Rosemary, 26, and Mildred, 24, have 
learned to take the somewhat nomadic 
existence of a career diplomat’s family 
in stride. Listening to the three girl 
compare notes on school is like attend: 
scminar 


as 


President Eisenhower. 


ing a on continental versus 
\merican education. All three girls re- 
ceived much education abroad 
they did in the United States. 
Catherine and Rosemary were born in 
Germany and 


French fluently. 


as as 


speak German and 
Mildred, born in the 
United States, also speaks German and 
French, as well as a smattering of Japa- 
nese which she picked up living in 
Tokyo for a year while her father served 
as ambassador to Japan. 

Catherine lives with her parents in 
the Chevy Chase section of Washington. 
Rosemary and Mildred share an apart 
ment New York’s East 73rd Street. 
Mildred’s ambitions lean to a writing 
career. She is presently hard at work in 
that direction as a cub reporter on the 
desk of the New York Times. 

Rosemary, a tall brunette, did gradu- 
ate work in the drama department at 
Catholic University and cut her pro- 
fessional teeth in postwar German films. 
She also had a bit part in the American 
film Berlin Express. In the United 
States, she toured in summer stock with 
Judith Anderson and Sylvia Sydney and 
has appeared occasionally in television 
on the Robert In 
1951 she won the Theater Award. 

Not long ago, when diplomat Murphy 
asked what he thought of actress 
Murphy’s performance in a Broadway 
show, he answered 


on 


city 


Vast 


Montgomery show. 


Sarter 


Was 


enthusiastically: “I 
may be prejudiced but I thought she 
Was great. 

Then the man who has spend a large 
part of his life weathering international 
crises looked out the window and shook 
his head “Gee, tough 


slowly. that’s a 
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racket,” he said. 





WILLIAM M. HEALY, formerly with Wash- 
ington Times-Herald and the Voice of America, 
is now employed in the public relations division 
of the Grolier Society, publishers of the Book 
of Knowledge and Encyclopedia Americana. 
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The Almost Catholic 


by KILIAN 


OHN Wesley, the founder of Meth- 

lism, had a lavorite sermon which 
He called it “The 
Christian.” In it he described 


he liked to preach. 
Almost 
the man who was considered by all to be 
a good man because he went to church 
and was never convicted of any glaring 
crime against society. He did the things 
ordinary good Christians were wont to 
do and refrained from what Christians 
thought unseemly. But because he did 
not grow up to the full 
Christianity, he 


meaning of 
never really became a 
true Christian. 

“The Almost Catholic.” 
He 1s especially characterized by his 


This is about 


spiritual infancy and his equating sin- 
lessness with sanctity. 

vices is 
this spiritual infancy. Spiritually he is 
just an overgrown child. He grew up 
psychologically. 


The greatest of his minor 


Blessing of — blessings, 
he has outgrown that strangest of ado- 
lescent afflictions, the gigeles. 
up economically. He has 
and supports his own family. 


He grew 
his own job 
Putting 
the touch on Dad for help would embar- 
rass him. He grew up intellectually. He 
graduated from comics to detective mag- 
azines. 

He has grown up in all these ways, 
but spiritually he is still a child. Matur- 
ing spiritually was something — that 
stopped the day he left the grade school. 
He knows less now than 
Not only 


he did then. 
has he not grown in virtue, 
but he has picked up a few undistin- 
guished vices along the way. So much is 
he spiritually a child that he does not 


} 


have religious sensibility 


that he is 


enough to 
realize stunted. Perhaps, 
too, his is the case of midgets finding 
comfort among midgets. 

His knowledge of the Faith is infan- 
tile. While he was in grade school, he 
have excelled in his religion 
Since that distant past he has 
little about his Faith and _ for- 
gotten much. However, he recalls with 
pride the honor of 
Not realizing that condemnation issues 
fiom his own mouth, he 


Classes. 


learned 


those early years. 


fondly wishes 
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McDONNELL, O.S.B. 


he knew today as much as he knew way 
back then. He would be quite satisfied 
as an adult with the religious knowledge 
of a grade-school boy. 

Because his religious and spiritual 
education stopped quite abruptly at the 
Catholic 


has no appreciation fon adult Catholic- 


age ol tourteen, the almost 


ism. He does not understand, and there- 
fore he does not appreciate, the Mass, 
the Mystical Body of Christ, the sacra- 
ment of Matrimony, grace. 

tions of the Mystical Body 
race relations, labor 


The implica 

as regards 
unions, education, 
and international affairs 


would be something of a scandal to him. 


eovernment, 


He is quite sure that the Church is in- 
For him the 
sacraments are mere safety measures. If 
he plays with fire and gets burnt, he 
knows where to go. 


HERE is no remedy for ignorance 
"Sone than knowledge. It is as sim- 
ple as that. Here we are talking about 
knowledge worthy of an adult. If he is 
satisfied with a steady diet of milk, when 
will he be ready for the richer 
stance of meat? Will he insist on baby 
food at four and at forty? If he does, he 
will be 


terested only in heaven. 


sub- 


forever creeping around the 
edges of Catholicism. He will remain a 
little boy lost without even the consola- 
tion of that he is out of 
bounds. 


knowing 


The layman need not brave the ter- 
rors of learned tomes with footnotes in 
Greek. There are religious books and 
magazines specifically for him, written 
with simplicity and clarity. These can 
introduce him to the wonders of adult 
Catholicism. 
almost 
Catholic, through some wild reasoning, 
arrives at the 


In his spiritual infancy the 
conclusion that staying 


out of sin is the sum total of holiness 
(not that avoiding sin is an accomplish- 
taken lightly these davs) . 


the man who is merely sinless 


ment to be 
Actually 
is nothing more than that. a sinless man. 
The absence of sin ts, of course, a very 


important part of sanctitv. But it is 





only half of sanctity and not even the 
better half. God-life, 
the core of holiness. Next in importance 


Grace, o1 forms 
come the avoidance of sin and the post- 
tive efforts to attain perfection. 
Because of his weird perversion of the 
truth, the Catholic 
waking hours staying out of sin. very 


almost spends his 
praiseworthy occupation, but like the 
man who persistently carries water on 
the same shoulder, it is going to result in 
a deformity. It reduces itself to the 
spiritual gymnastics of always staying on 
is no sincere striv- 


his side of sin. There 


ing to attain perfection; it is all avoid- 
ance of sin. 

In his play The 
Eugene O'Neill has Brown say, “Man is 
born broken. He _ lives by 
The God is 


almost Catholic is, to 


Great God Brown, 


mending. 
erace olf the glue.” The 
a distressing de- 
eree, unconcerned about the glue and 
indifferent to the mending. His only 
care is merely to prevent further break- 
age. 

Though the almost Catholic is infan- 
tile, he is not devoid of all spirituality. 
There are 
there is no mature fruit. 


real seeds of holiness, but 


HE word “monstrosity” is a_ bitter 
"Baca of syllables. It is un- 
doubtedly brutal to say that as the al- 
Catholic 
ment seat, he appears to God as some- 


most stands before the judg- 
thing of a monstrosity. But for want of 
a better word, we will leave it at that. 
He appears as a monstrosity because he 
grew in some places and in some places 
he did not. Now 
monstrosity is always a problem. This 


what to do with a 


is one of those in-between things which 
calls for an in-between solution. In the 
present case, it would be difhcult to say 
that the almost Catholic has done vio- 
lence to himself and taken 
Nor, on the other 


heaven by 
hand, has he 
done anything to make himself notabiy 
worthy of hell. It almost 
into that 
tion: he 


storm. 


resolves itself 


middling, compromise solu- 


must go somewhere; therefore 


s 


he must be admitted to heaven. 
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University of free Europe | 





An American flavor pervades 


University despite 


them 
, pee ‘’s only one thing the 200 students at th Fon 


Free Europe University in Exile near Strasbourg § jno 
g 


‘ 


France, have in common. They all cracked the lror€ ing U 
Curtain—from the inside. Otherwise, they are 4 eee. 
diverse a group as you might find, say. in anf} yome 
American city. There are Poles, Yugoslavs. Hun mean 
garians, Rumanians, Bulgarians, and they have lei) frien 
behind them a past that was filled with the fea Curta 
that only those imprisoned behind that dread cur) 4s 
tain can really know. B drean 

A year or two ago they might have dismissed th! aye d 
thought of freedom and fresh air and good food a} lands 


mere dreaming. Today all these have become real foi 








Poles, Yugoslavs, Hungarians, Rumanians, Letts, the students represent almost 


every nation under Red domination. Here. they gather for an outdoor Assembly 
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them at the Free Europe University in Exile. 

For the first time in years, some of them are laugh- 
ing and, in spite of long hours of study, think- 
ing thoughts of love and of a family and of the fu- 
ture. But above all they are students, young men and 
women who see in their increasing knowledge a 
means to grow into better instruments to serve the 
friends they have left in semi-slavery behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

As they dream at night, you might say they are 
dreaming in another direction than a year ago. They 
are dreaming ahead toward the day when their home- 
lands will be free again from the Red tyranny. 


Students from three countries work out a Math 
problem together in the University’s library 


The facial lines of this young Polish political 
refugee tell of a past filled with fear of Reds 


August, 1954 


+ 
A visiting professor from the University of Strasbourg addresses 
a class. Courses are intensive and cover wide range of subjects 


Relaxation between classes takes the form of lolling in the sun 
and participating in the typically American campus “bull session” 


Old barriers are broken down as students from lands historically 
opposed find common grounds for friendship in sharing their room 


25 





4 Vigorous exercise in games like volleyball restores strength to 


undernourished bodies and offers relaxation for working minds 


“4The curved paths of the 16th Century Castle of Pourtales, in| 


which the University is housed, offer space for walking and studying 


4 International chess is the most popular game at the University, 


but lacks the implications of intrigue the word usually implies 


<4 News—news from home, from anywhere, is eagerly read fare for 


the refugee students who know how dee ly events affect eopl 
Ss | peo] 
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Heart for 
orgiveness 


b by SIMON WOOD. C.P. 


We pray for mercy. But have we 
learned to be merciful? If not, 


our prayer will be in vain 





k F all the unusual circumstances of 
1 to Calvary, surely the most  signifi- 
inds cant was the fact that the supporting 


characters in the drama of the Cross 
were two condemned criminals. On the 




































aa right of the dying Saviour was a thief 
7 who himself acknowledged he was sul- 
ving § - : 
§ fering a well-deserved punishment for 
his crimes; on the left was a criminal » 
| ay whom we know only for his hardness ; 
of heart and vicious tongue. The Cross and the Fifth Beatitude 
: Twice before, the Saviour had been " 
» accounted the central figure of a group a 
© of three. From all eternity, as at that a “4 
verv moment, He is the eternal, all-holy 
’ Second Person of a divine Trinity of 
} Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. And in 
— His early earthly life, He was the cen 
» ter of a Holy Family, consisting of 
Himself, the Child, of an Immaculate 
Mother, Mary, and of a just carpenter, 
Joseph. But now, on Calvary, when He welcome of that woman of the streets place of sinners, where they might find 
: is accomplishing His great work of who had dared wash His feet with her renewed innocence and holiness 
holiness, when the spiritual interests tears. All in all, the Pharisees must In other words, the Son ot God 
of mankind hang in the balance, He is have been thinking, it is quite in order chose His companions on Calvary that 
the central figure of a trio of the con- that this defender of sinners should be He might leave mankind an_ unfo1 
» demned. crucified between two of them, sharing gettable picture of the mercifulness so 
: The Pharisees and priests milling in thei punishment. dear to His heart: a mercy He had 
about the Cross take satisfaction, no In fact, God had planned this pre described and raised to the rank of a 
| doubt, in the company the dying Man cise detail. He had even taken the beatitude on the Mount in Galilee 
» is made to keep. For several years they trouble. some seven hundred years be several years betore. 
have been voicing their shocked dis fore, to reveal it to the world: “He Looking back in time, we find noth 
: taste for the fact that this Man had hath delivered His soul unto death.” — ing surprising in the fact that the Sav 
been “the friend of publicans and — Isaias had predicted, “and was reputed iour of mercy made His Fifth Beati 
sinners.” They still remember — their with the wicked.” No other happening tude a blessing on the merciful. But at 
dismay when He called the publican on this earth has so moved the Heart — that time, it fell upon ears that heard it 
aes Matthew to be one of His chosen of God. No other scene can be so sig with the fresh impact of a new truth. 
a I'welve and again, not long ago, when _ nificant. The audience on the Mount had heard 
pore He had singled out the other publican The meaning of Calvary is that Christ shed new light on the problems 
§ Zacchaeus to be His honored guest at here Jesus Christ is performing His of their lives: poverty of spirit, He had 
ye Jericho. With even more resentment life-work of saving sinful men from - said, enriches a man more than all the 
ople they recall His unexpected, strong de- their bonds of evil. By God's eternal wealth of earth; meekness in oppres 
lense of a woman they would have plan, that Hill outside Jerusalem is sion calls down the loving protection ol 
IGN stoned for her adultery and His gentle meant to become the favored meeting God: human mourning contains the 
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seeds of an unearthly joy; the search 
for God’s justice insulates a man against 
Now, He 
a new holy light 
should take 
fellow men 


harsh, 


all the injustices of earth. 
Himself to 
upon the 
toward the 
they have 


sets shed 


attitude they 
misery in the 
before treated with 
calculated justice. 

We should like to have been present 
when Christ pronounced Fifth 
Beatitude. We should like to have 
caught the inflection in His voice, the 
tender light in His eyes as He spoke 
this blessing so dear to his Sacred Heart: 
“Blessed are the merciful,” He says in 
tones of loving urgency, “for they shall 
obtain mercy.” 


HIS quality of mercy is one of which 
Our Lord would have much to 
say in the course of His life. He knows 


His people 
system of 


this 


have neat 
against the 
irksome problem of their contact with 


others. 


built up a 
self-protection 


He is keenly aware of the rigor 
of their self-righteous justice, by which 
they grudgingly measure out the limits 
of their indulgence to the weaknesses 
and needs of their fellow That 
is why He sets Himself to introduce a 
new element into their contacts with 
one another: to highlight the most difh- 
cult, the deed of mercy: 
forgiveness of those who have offended 
them. 


men. 


less obvious 


His mercy is not a mere softness of 
sentiment, based on natural attraction. 
Nor yet is it the cold 
Rather, He intends it to 
control of the emotions to re- 
spond more to need than to personal- 
ity; but with that control, He demands 
a warmth that radiates from a convinced 
love in the human “Love your 
Christ declares clearly, “do 
good to those who hate you, and pray 


calculation of 
social reform 
be a 


heart: 
enemies,” 


for those who persecute and calumniate 
you. 

But even this impartial kindness does 
not satisfy the merciful Saviour. He is 
not content that His followers forego 
revenge and return good for evil. The 
ideal that He sets up is a mercy that 
seems unconscious of 
judge. 


“Do not 
.” He says in a sweeping state- 
ment, “do not condemn... 

This is an 
If Our Lord 
parently 


the evil: 
. Forgive...” 
extraordinary command. 


insists that we be so ap- 


unfeeling of our own reac- 
tions, He must have had an extraordi- 
nary reason. In fact, He never speaks 
of the need to practice mercy without 
indicating the exceptional benefits it 
would those 
His command: “Do not judge,” He 
says, but He adds: ‘‘and you shall not 
be judged; do not condemn, and you 
shall not be condemned: forgive and 
you shall be forgiven.” But more suc- 


cinctly, He had already said: ‘Blessed 


bestow upon who follow 
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are the merciful, for they shall obtain 
mercy.” 

Self-interest, however, even the legiti- 
mate spiritual self-interest of our own 
need tor mercy, is not the whole of 
Christ’s reason for insisting upon the 
practice of forgiveness. He opens up 
His heart to show the special love that 
He entertains for who imitate 
Him in this favorite virtue: “You shall 
Most High,’—He 


to say—“for He is 


those 


be children of the 


does not hesitate 


kind toward the ungrateful and_ the 
evil. Be merciful, therefore, even as 
your Father is merciful.” 

The Jews who heard these words 


must have felt their hearts burn within 
them at the such 
Despite the narrow, 
harsh image their leaders had presented 
to them of their God, they must have 
begun to recall the numerous evidences 


vision of greatness 


possible to man. 


of God’s boundless mercy toward man- 
kind and themselves, described in their 
holy books. 
ate and 


“The Lord is compassion- 
merciful,” the hundred and 
second Psalm said, “long suffering and 
plenteous in mercy He hath not 
cealt with us according to our sins.” 








® Kind interpretations are imita- 
tions of the merciful benignity of 
the Creator finding excuses for His 
creatures.—Father Faber 





Some of them may have thought of the 
delightful little tale of the involve- 
ments of the prophet Jonas in preach- 
ing God’s vengeance on the sinful Nini- 
vites. Jonas came to the city only under 
protest, as it were, a reluctant messenger 
of God’s anger, preaching as he had 
told. But the embarrassment he 
had foreseen was his only reward, for 
the Ninivites God’s heart by be- 
wailing their sins, and Jonas’ fiery pre- 
unfulfilled. Going out- 
“troubled and = angry,” 
Jonas made his complaint: “I beseech 
Thee, O Lord, is not this what I said, 
when I was yet in my own country? 
Therefore | before Thee to flee 
into Tharsis: for I knew that Thou art 
a gracious and merciful God, patient 
and of much compassion, and easy to 
evil.” 

the audience of Galilee did not 
consult their sacred books to 
discover the greatness of God’s mercy. 
In a few short years, they were to follow 
the Son of God the 


been 
won 


dictions went 


side the city 


went 


forgive 
But 
need to 


outside walls of 


Jerusalem to the Hill of Calvary, to 
see how far mercy can be carried. 
There, the evidence of their senses 
would prove to them that God is in- 


deed “‘a gracious and merciful God. . . 


easy to forgive evil.” They would see 





the God-Man 


between two 
thieves, dying fer those who have not 


hanging 


wanted Him to live. They would be 
able to trace the pattern of His love in 
the endurance of His heart and _ to 
measure the vastness of His mercy by 
the wounds in His whole body. “Why 
did Christ at the set time,” St. Paul 
observes, “die for the wicked when as 
yet we were weak? . . . God commends 
His charity toward us, because when as 
yet we were sinners, Christ died for us.” 
~ §o it is that the Son of God chose to 





th. 
i all 


die between two criminals. In a 
they represent the rest of mankind; 
they show the manner in which to lay 
hold of the gentleness of God. One of 


sense, 


rr 


them, affected by his nearness to the | 
Seat of Mercy, is moved to the only} 
sort of mercy he can show. Forgetting 
his own pain, he publicly defends the 
innocence of his Companion, sorrow. f 
fully confessing his need of Him. To 
that thief, Christ the rich} 
promise: “Amen, amen, I say to you: | 
this day thou shalt be with Me in Para- 


addresses 


dise.” But to the other thief, Christ } 
lias nothing to say. The second com-} 
panion of the crucified God died a 


worse sinner than he was before he' 
saw Christ. For he hardened his heart 
in hate and cursed his executioners and, 
with them, the Man of Mercy by his F 

Through these two sinners, the§ 
Merciful Saviour has left mankind anf} 
unforgettable illustration of His words 
on the Mount in Galilee: “Blessed are 
the merciful, for they shall obtain 
mercy.” 


side. 


ULFILLMENT of this Fifth Bea- 
F tituae is not an easy task for men. 
When mercifulness is an act that estab- 
lishes our superiority over the one who 
has offended us, it is fairly easy, for it’ 
involves its own reward. But often, to 
forgive means to swallow pride, and 
sometimes it seems, even to require the 
surrender of our self-respect. To for- 
give without revenge, before we have 
asked, seems at times to make 
light of the very demands of justice. 
Our Blessed Saviour felt the 
that objection. For He died for 
that were not His; He paid the cost of 
forgiveness for those who would despise 
Him. 

And, in the sight of all the people, 
when His enemies seemed to be the, 
victors, He still cried aloud: “Father, 
forgive them. .. .” 

The God of Mercy became the man 
of mercy to teach us how forgiving we 
should be. The God who has a Heart 
for forgiveness became one of us, that 
He might refashion our hearts to be} 
images of His own. Those who have 
listened to His words and understood 
His example know how to make for 
themselves, too, hearts for forgiveness. 
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by JERRY COTTER 





* Michael Rennie and Victor Mature in a scene from “Demetrius 
and the Gladiators,” which continues the story of “The Robe” 


Reviews in Brief 


DEMETRIUS AND THE GLADIATORS is billed as a 
sequel to The Robe. It concentrates on the rather fabulous 
adventures of the Greek slave to whom the robe had been 
given by Marcellus as he marched to execution. In so doing 
the camera is able to focus on the dying days of pagan 
Rome from the bacchanals to the arena where Demetrius 
has been assigned the role of gladiator. These episodes are 
colorful and frank enough to appease those who claim that 
the screen is hampered in presenting the realities of a situa- 
tion. They also restrict the film to adult audiences, despite 
the fact that Demetrius’ escapades in the arena were obvi- 
ously designed to attract and impress the juvenile mind. On 
the spiritual side, the screenplay is occasionally impressive, 
generally sincere, but never overpowering. The robe is used 
more or less as a gimmick to advance the plot, and some- 
where along the way its initial and true significance is mis- 
placed. Victor Mature is especially good as the slave, who 
renounces his Christian belief when a prayer is seemingly 
unanswered but returns in time to help overthrow the mad 
emperor. Susan Hayward, Debra Michael Rennie, 
Jay Robinson, Richard Egan, and Anne Bancroft are also 
excellent, though their efforts are dwarfed by the visual ex- 
citements. (20th Century-Fox) 


Paget, 


JOHNNY DARK is a first-rate action yarn built around 
the sports car craze, crackling with tense race scenes and 
flecked with appealing scenic shots. It stars Tony Curtis as 
an auto plant engineer who builds a car of his own design, 
finds himself embroiled in a dispute between management 
and stockholders, and finally enters a border-to-border race. 
It is in these climactic scenes that the picture delivers top 
thrills. Don Taylor, Piper Laurie, Paul Kelly, and Sidney 
Blackmer are also featured in this pleasant, family-style ad- 
venture. (Universal-International) 


The current revival of GONE WITH THE WIND is reach- 
ing a generation to whom Margaret Mitchell’s Tara, Scat 
lett, and Rhett are, for the most part, hearsay. The social 
upheaval, the personal tragedies, and the purposeless car 
nage that marked the last days of the “old South” were viv- 
idly re-created by Miss Mitchell, and no less spectacularly 
dramatized in David Selznick’s movie version. Viewing it 
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again, after fifteen years, one is impressed by the physical 
power of the production, but no less aware of its regrettably 
low moral tone, the tendency to create sympathy for those 
deserving much less and to approve the absence of moral 
principle in the behavior of the leading characters. Clark 
Gable, Vivien Leigh, Olivia de Havilland, and Butterfly M« 


Queen are 
o 


splendid mimes, and the surface values are 


artfully developed. (Selznick International MGM) 


An imaginative and intelligent adaptation of Daniel Defoe’s 
THE ADVENTURES OF ROBINSON CRUSOE 
will satisfy all who have thrilled to this timeless tale of high 
adventure. Filmed in Mexico with Dan O’Herlihy of the 
Abbey Theater in the title role, the mood and the excite 
ment of the book has 


Classic, 


been substantially recaptured 
O’Herlihy’s performance is convincing in every respect, and 
he is physically believable in the successively developed 
characterization of the lonely castaway The youngsters of 
this generation will undoubtedly enjoy the picture version 
ofa story that never loses its appeal, and those who read it 
way back when can be equally satisfied. It generates the sort 
of nostalgia you feel when coming across a picture of youn 


first puppy in the family album. (United Artists) 


A synthetic and unexciting safari to British East Africa is 
the basis of TANGANYIKA, which has been stenciled from 
the jungle-story file. Van Heflin, Howard Duff, and Ruth 
Roman try to vitalize a plot that was old-hat by the 1900 era 
in which this is set. Even the cameramen fail to rise above 
the mediocre. (Universal International 

New York’s festering waterfront situation is the subject 
of a realistic and melodramatic ON THE 
WATERFRONT. Filmed on the spot, it has the flavon 


of a documentary as it details the grim struggle for powei 


evaluation in 


by the racketeers of labor’s shady fringe, and _ the 
sentment of the rank and file who are 
A waterfront priest figures prominently in the eventual re- 


cowed ré¢ 


ictims of the mob. 


bellion, rallying the honest union members against the petty 
of the dock terrorists. Players and director have 
collaborated well in the creation of a 


tyranny 
forceful drama _ that 
manages to shed light on one aspect of a complicated, con 
Marlon Brando is fine 


troversial situation. as a surly ex-pug,. 
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and Karl Malden is surprisingly good as a padre of the 
piers. Eva Marie Saint, of the TV dramas, makes a favorable 
impress in her first movie, and fight fans will recognize ante- 
diluvian gladiators Tony Galento, Tami Mauriello, and Ab« 
Simon as musclemen of another type. Adults who preter then 
flicker fare rough, tough, and violent cannot complain about 
this exhibit. (Columbia) 


SCOTCH ON THE ROCKS is one of those chuckle-crammed 
British comedies which brighten the jaded moviegoer’s ile 
Tight Little Island 
a few seasons back, you'll find this equally delightful. It is 


at periodic intervals. If you enjoyed 
replete with the whimsical inconsistencies, the sly humor, 
and the dour characterizations which mark these ambling 
comedies as distinctive. A tax rebellion in an Inner Hebrides 
village is the frame on which the pinwheel plot spins. 
Phough some of the laughs are provincial, there is sufficient 
appeal to make this import attractive to most audiences. 
(Kingsley International) 


Courageous Helen keller is the subject of THE UNCON- 
QUERED, an absorbing documentary record of her unique 
life story. Blind and deaf since birth, Miss Keller's seventy- 
four years have been useful and full, as this intelligently pre- 
pared study indicates. Newsreel clips .and specially filmed 
sequences bridge the years from Miss Keller's early hours 
under the skillful guidance of Anne Sullivan to the present. 
Katharine Even those 
who do not always agree with Miss Keller's views will admire 


Cornell narrates the commentary. 


the spirit, the determination, and the charm so evident in 
her victory. (Margolies) 


SEVEN BRIDES FOR SEVEN BROTHERS is a sprightly, 
dance-conscious musical set to country-stvle rhythm. It is a 
spectacular and colorful bit of adult escapism concerned 
with the fable of seven brothers on a lonely mountain farm 
who kidnap girls from town as their brides. An avalanche 
prevents pursuit by the townsfolk until thaw-time. 
wise it is weak, but the cast, the photography, a lilting musi- 


Story- 


cal score, and imaginative treatment compensate flor the 
commonplace plot. Jane Powell and Howard keel are vocally 
and personally likeable as the principal romancers, while 
the others in the cast are noteworthy tor their ability to 
leap and pirouette in the modern ballet manner. A generally 
amusing musical comedy. (M-G-M) 


RING OF FEAR blends sawdust excitements with crime 


sleuthing and manages to create a suspenseful adult diver 





* Jane Powell and Robert Keel (third from right) star in 
the rollicking musical, ““Seven Brides for Seven Brothers” 
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sion. Clyde Beatty’s circus supplies the background of 
high wire acts, wild animal thrills, calliope accompaniment, 
and dazzling displays of dexterity. When an escaped homi- 
cidal maniac joins the troupe, the backstage 


matches that in the arena. Circus fans are assured of a rous- 


SUSpC hse 


ing hour under the big top, with the CinemaScope camera 
adding greatly to the visual effect. Pat O’Brien plays the 
circus manager, Clyde Beatty enacts his real-life role, author 
Mickey Spillane, Sean McClory, Marian Carr, and 
Lynn round out the cast. (Warner Bros.) 


kmmett 


Cheops and his tomb are headline topics these days, so 
VALLEY OF THE KINGS should profit handsomely by its 
resemblance to current page-one dispatches. However, this 
excursion to the treasure-filled tombs of the Pharaohs is in- 
tresting enough in its own right to merit the attention of 
the adult moviegoer. Filmed in Egypt, with Robert ‘Taylor, 
Eleanor Parker, Carlos Thompson, and Aldo Silvani in the 
leading roles, it is the story of an archeological search for the 
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*% Robert Taylor, Eleanor Parker, and Carlos Thompson ( ?*' 
search for Pharaoh’s tomb in “Valley of the Kings” 


tomb of Pharaoh Ra-hotep. Woven into the account are the 


usual romantic and melodramatic diversions, climaxed by } ‘Ty 
the great discovery. Although the ground has been covered ins 
before, this has the advantage of intriguing backgrounds Ju 
good acting, and the alorementioned tiean with the very - 
latest Pharaohic discovery. (M-G-M) m 

jus 
FRANCIS JOINS THE WACS takes the garrulous mule sta 
through basic training with the girls in khaki. Ino many ch 


respects, this broad frolic is the funniest of the series, making 
up in frank slapstick what it lacks in originality. Donald As 
O'Connor, Zasu Pitts, Lynn Bari, and Chill Wills add then 


in 
specialized caperings to this generally amusing family be 
comedy. (Universal International) ne 
: L. 
A brooding story of suspense framed against magnificent ra 
Mexican .backgrounds, GARDEN OF EVIL registers most 
strongly in the visual department. ‘Technicolor and Cinema v 
Scope are used with stunning effect to capture the rugged | 
mountain terrain and set the mood for an unusual study in R 
greed. The story line is in the conventional format, but a : 
strong cast compensates for the slow pace and routine plot ( 
maneuvers. Gary Cooper, Susan Hayward, Richard Wid j - 
mark, Hugh Marlowe, and Cameron Mitchell interpret then 
roles with considerable skill, but the real star of this im } 
pressive outdoor adventure is the man behind the camera. 3 


(20th Century-Fox) 
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* Gonzalez-Gonzalez, Clyde Beatty, and Pat O’Brien 


in the thrilling circus film, “Ring of Fear” 


Dean Martin and Jerry Lewis are less frantic than usual in 
LIVING IT UP, a revised version of last season’s stage hit 
Hazel Flagg. Yhe story finds Lewis lionized and publicized 
in the big city because he is supposedly doomed to die of 
radium poisoning. He rides the carousel with enthusiasm, 
then confesses that a mistaken diagnosis by medico Martin 
is responsible. Adults who enjoy the stylized antics of the 
team may find some chuckles hidden in the nonsense. (Para- 
mount) 


Charles Laughton gets the opportunity to use all his acting 
tricks in HOBSON’S CHOICE, a British-made comedy about 
a domineering father who is taught to behave by his equally 
strong-willed daughter. Though the characterizations occa- 
sionally border on caricature, there is enough amusing mate- 
rial in the plot to balance the ledger. An amusing, and poig- 
nant, adult charade. (United Artists) 


On the Theater Horizon 


The shape of the forthcoming theater season is slowly evolv- 
ing trom the usual rash of advance reports and rumors. 
Judged by the list of “practically definite” plays, it prom- 
ises to be an interesting semester. Though the drama’s 
most ardent supporters might wish for a heavier schedule, 
just as they continually hope for higher artistic and moral 
standards, it does appear that the session ahead will be a 
challenging one. 

On the horizon are two or three plays about St. Joan of 
\rc: Jean Arthur will appear in a revival of Shaw’s oblique 
interpretation, Maxwell Anderson’s Joan of Lorraine will 
be brought back, and Jean Anouilh’s L’Alouette, described 
as a “new treatment” of the subject will be translated by 
Lillian Hellman. Inasmuch as Miss Hellman has been a 
notorious leftist, the result bears watching. 

Other items of potential interest include dramatizations 
of Walter Macken’s Galway story, Home is the Hero, with 
Mitchell Greene's The Living 
Room, a possible presentation of the same author’s Heart 
of the Matter; a new play by Clare Boothe Luce; Agatha 
Christie’s Witness for the Prosecution; and Ann. Frank’s 
story of the Nazi terror, Diary of a Young Girl. 

MacDonald Carey, now appearing in a broad comedy, will 
change pace by starring in his own production of Day of 
Grace, in which he appears as a Jesuit rector; Alec Guin- 


Thomas starred; Graham 
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ness is promised as Charles II in Maxwell Anderson’s Cava- 
lier King; Don Ameche and Hildegarde Neft will co-star 
in a musical version of the anti-Communist 
Ninotchka; while Moira Shearer and Robert Helpmann will 
be seen in a special presentation of A Midsumme Night's 
Dream, imported from the Edinburgh Festival 

\ musical version of Seventh Heaven, 
the Sky, James M. Barrie’s Admirable 
1925 musical comedy success, Good News, 
tions of two current pest sellers, The Desperate Hours by 
Joseph Hayes and Sayonara by James Michener, are also on 
the agenda. 


comedy, 


revivals of Cabin in 
Crichton, and the 


plus dramatiza- 


While at first glance the foregoing list might seem to 
sparkle, actually it is just a surface gleam. For the most 
part the contemporary theater is superficial as it pre- 
tends to be sophisticated. Its destiny is controlled, not 
by audiences, but by a slick, sleek group which cleverly and 
rigidly dominates what those audiences shall and shall not 
see. 

Members of this group include some critics, most pro- 
ducers, and those who toss on the table the magical green- 
backs without which the finest script in the world cannot 
make the grade. Writers whose ideas and ideals do not con- 
form to the pattern set y this clique had better stay home. 

Though they would be the last to admit it, this group 
and its domination is primarily responsible tor the current 
low ebb in the theater. They have made the emergence of 
a nationwide, truly national and democratic theater impera- 


tive. 


Decency in Advertising 


The subject of motion picture advertising has been dis- 


cussed in this column many times, but even a hasty perusal 
of any metropolitan newspaper discloses that it is not a 
dated topic. Copy and layout emphasize the objectionable to 
a point often bordering on the obscene in far too many 
Cases. 

Over the years, the Advertising Code Administration has 
disclaimed any intention of permitting suggestiveness 01 
vulgarity in movie advertising. To a degree, the Code has 
proved a deterrent. But it hasn't stopped Howard Hughes 
from plastering the nation with his lurid displays for The 
French Line, nor has it had jurisdiction over the importers 
of Italian and French movies of the 

Apparently 


“realism” school. 

concerned 
about the matter, either. So the standards which once pre- 
vailed in the field continue to deteriorate 
and almost unchecked, speed. Often we find a movie, which 


newspaper publishers aren’t too 


with alarming, 


has been rated suitable for adult audiences, advertised in a 
manner which would do discredit to a Minsky production. 

Layouts and photographs emphasize nudity, violence, and 
unbridled passion with such moronic intensity and pleasure 
that you wonder what audience the producer is aiming at. 
The true content of many movies is smothered and distorted 
in copy which leers and smirks with all the originality 
of a burlesque-house comic. 

Hollywood had better make up its mind. On the one hand 
we hear pious pronouncements from top producers declaring 
that the industry is heading for “greater maturity and a new 
era in which we shall concentrate on better stories and more 
important productions.” On the other hand, it assaults pro 
spective patrons with advertising displays which are lurid, 
indecent, and often disgusting. 


» this mess—and it is just 


1 
ean 
j 


that—the moviegoer should make his views telt through his 


Unless the industry can clean u 


local exhibitor, the newspapers which carry offensive ads, 
and the producers who have the temerity to foist such trash 


on the public. 
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Dr. Roy Deferrari, secretary-general of Catholic University: 
We must bridge the gap between education and our daily affairs 


Apostle of Education 


DR. ROY J. DEFERRARI, secretary-general of 
the Catholic University of America, is one of 
those rare men whose energies, wisdom, and 
breadth of achievement place him in a class 
apart. Scholar, administrator, author, teacher, 
and perhaps this country’s outstanding apostle 
of Catholic education, he has probably donc 
more than any other individual to raise the 
level of Catholic high school and university 


teaching. A classical scholar in his own right, 
he has written or edited dozens of volumes of 
classical studies despit¢ the great burden of his 
other activities. 

About the future of Catholic education. Di 
Deterrari is both realistic and optimistic. The 
next ten vears, he believes, will see “Catholic 


education becoming more universal . . and 
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less and less isolated from the main stream olf 
(American life. These changes are now going on.” 

Even the shortage of Catholic teachers can be 
solved. savs Deterrari, “by increasing vocations 
through better courses in religion” and “by 
finding a proper place for the teaching layman 
in our schools. I firmly believe that the cost of 
lay teachers can be met, At present we are still 
frightened by expenditures for intangibles like 
good teaching power. We are still unduly in- 
fluenced by brick and mortar.” 

Deferrari sees an important role for parents. 
To bridge the gap between Catholic education 
and American life, he asserts, “The Catholic par- 
ent must constantly make clear to the child how 





the things that he learns in his Catholic school ith 4 
relate to the affairs of his daily life.” | just 


THE SIGN A 


She Paints 


un Glass 


IN OLD AMSTERDAM, beside a pictur- 
que canal, stands a high, gray house. 
In it lives a frail young woman known 
as Gisele, a stained glass artist whose 
work rivals the best of the Middle Ages. 
Her name in tull is Gisele van Wate 
Pschoot van der Gracht. If you chanced 
upon her work in one of many European 
churches. you would hardly believe it was 
the work of a thin, sensitive-looking 
woman. Producing stained glass windows 
1 job that is by no means light work. 
That Giséle does it and does it so excel- 
Pjently is the marvel of many men in the 
field 
\ student of Joep Nicholas, the well 
known Dutch stained glass artist, Giséle 








is fond of relating how he influenced het 
o take up this art form. “When [ met 
Joep Nicholas,” she says, “I was suddenly 
struck by the rich possibilities of color 
and rhythm offered by stained glass.” 
On one thing, Gisele is emphatic: 
“Some people think that today we cannot j . 
do the tts good work as the monks o! . The Sign’s 
Pthe thirteenth century, but that’s non- : toe 
sense. We have the same materials to ILI KIT LL BD ; 
work with and three hundred different 
colors as well. The big difficulty today is 
to avoid becoming lost in the tremendous of the month 
variety of color.” 
One glance at a window by Giséle will : 
confirm this view. As the sunlight splashes me _ 
through the glass, the colors come vividly 
alive. Yet she achieves a harmony that 
lew have surpassed. 


Photos bu Bokma—P.1.P. 
ve * . * . . . . 
Gisele works in semi-darkness with sunlight streaming through window 
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ith the help of hundreds of drawings by Giséle. workmen cut the glass Giséle works at her drawing table for hours. 
| just the right shape with electric, diamond-pointed cutting machines The result: beautiful windows that inspire 
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by RED 


r IS held in some quarters that 
gambling is a sinful occupation, and 


vet I cannot believe this is true, be 


cause the horse player’s heaven is such 
called 


an irresistible appeal to 


a pleasant place. It is 
and it 


Saratoga 
made 
coppery vacationers of the Five Nations 
centuries before Gentleman Johnnie 
Burgoyire showed up there in 1777 to 
gamble and lose in one of the great d¢ 
cisive battles of the world, just as it has 
appealed in more recent times to such 
as Lucky Luciano, Cornelius Vanderbilt 
Whitney, and Frank Erickson. 

If a horse player behaves himsell fon 
eleven year; if he 


months of the pays 


his taxes and saves enough money to 
send his children to college so they may 


thinks 


clean thoughts and honors the code of 


be ashamed of him later; if he 


his class (the late, great Joe H. Palmer 
listed three commandments tor rac¢ 
coers: “Never take worse than 5 to 2, 
never trust a man called Doc or Whitey 


and never carry a parcel by the string’’) ; 
things faithfully 
\ugust he 


il he performs all thes 
and well, then in 


eets to go 


to Saratoga. 


\ugust is the month when the horse 
plaver is turned out on erass. Re 
leased from the asphalt purgatory of 


the metropolitan tracks, he may dawdle 


through the serene mornings breakfast 
ing on the clubhouse veranda, loal in 
leafy shade while the horses are saddled 
before him in the afternoon, and, al 


though gentlemen are expected to weal 


jackets in the clubhouse, he may remove 


shoes 


and socks and wigele his toes 

in luxuriant turf 
\ugust is the month when one of 
America’s great industries makes at 


] 


least a partial return to its beginnings 


and becomes temporarily one of Ameri 


ca’s great sports 


1 


It must be admitted, however, that 


“heavenly” is not the only adjective 


ever applied to Saratoga. During and 


immediately after the Civil War, the 
beauty and fashion of several conti 
nents were patrons of the track and 


gambling casino operated by the Hon. 
John Morrissey 1 
prize 


saloon brawler and 


lighter who served in Congress 
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ind there made the statesmanlike offe1 


to whip any ten Representatives in the 
House. In those days Saratoga 
as “Morrissey’s elegant hell.” 


Physically, 


was 
known 
though, the place must 
have been then very much as it is today. 
It is a leisurely place of tall elms and 
wright sunshine, of sparkling waters 
which some August visitors are reputed 
to taste, of cool, clipped lawns and hot, 
clipped customers. 

We return to Joe Palmer for one of 
the 
clipping of visitors. Covering the racing 
for the New York Herald Tribune, Mr. 


Palmer paid rent on a house which he 


the happiest marginal notes on 


found to be also occupied by a_ black 
cocker spaniel of good breeding and 
excellent manners, obviously a family 
that family 
round to claim him. It seemed unlikely 
that such 


pet except there was no 
i fine animal could be a stray 
nd a moocher. yet this was the only 
xplanation until a man versed in lo- 
il custom proposed another, 

“That doer.” 


me Saratogian. 


said the man, “is a genu 
Chances are he’s rented 
his doghouse to an out-of-town dog for 
\ugust.”’ 

Saratoga is expensive and antiquated 
ind somewhat lacking in creature com 
forts. 


Its hotels are inadequate or out 


noded or both, and instead of modern 


onveniences for grandstand customers 
the track offers a fountain to gaze upon 
md a blue canoe riding empty on the 
infield lake the 
foot of the Adirondacks can be unspeak- 
\ugust, and the 


down 


This green valley at 


thunder 
the 
elsewhere in 


bly hot in 


storms which sweep from 


mountains are unmatched 
savage tury 

Yet it is one ol the lew places in this 
land 


USINCSS, 


where racing is more sport than 


and its senile charm does not 
lessen with the years. 


bac k 


usually 


The same people 
com summer and, 


with those follow 


summer after 


iS 1S 


the case 


ing a well-loved routine, find themselves 


doing the same things they did and en 


joved last August. 
These things may begin with an early 
morning visit to the bosky groves where 


the horses are stabled and breakfast, for 





the fortunate, in Max Hirsch’s quarters 
Mr. Hirsch, trainer for the vast King 
Ranch of Texas, teaches horses to ry 
and dogs to climb trees, and in th 





kitchen Virgie works barefoot, doing 
magic with wheat cakes. “Bring me,” 
pleaded an awed visitor named Aly 


Khan, “some more of those round } 
things.” ‘ 
There will be other breakfasts on the 

Mr. Frank | 


Stevens conducts services, wedding blue. 


clubhouse veranda where 


berry mufhins to Saratoga melons in af 


marriage made in heaven. As you sip] 
vour coffee, horses are taking their morn. 


\ 
; ‘ 
ing exercises on the track at : 


tell 


you el. 


bow and you vourself, well, the 


rich hang sporting prints in their din. 


the gift of any mortal artist. 
Che trainers are not always enchanted 
by this breakfast 


\ 
ing rooms but here are prints — 


many of 
the tables sit owners of the horses that 
the trainers train. Eleven months a 
year, a trainer who knows his business 
make his proper 
place, which, as everyone knows, is in 


scene, lor at 


can boss keep his 
Wall Street getting money to pay the 
training bills. At 
the owners come out and look at their! 


' 


horses and watch what the trainers are} 


Saratoga, however, 


doing with them. Trainers consider this 
unmannerly if not downright unethical. 
In the evenings there are the year. 
ling auctions where a man may slap 
at a mosquito and discover that when § 
he lifted his hand he bought a horse for | 
$50,000. The afternoons are for racing, 
and that’s the sport and the sport’s the 
There's the 
made that become myth and legend. 


thing. where stories are 


I was, for example, on the alternoast 
| of August 13, 1919, at Saratoga, that 
the immortal Man o’ War, unbeaten in 
his first six races, made his seventh start ] 
in the $5,000 Sanford Memorial Stakes 
for two-year-olds at three-quarters of a/ 


mile. He was beaten half a length by | 
Upset and this was t6 be his only de: | 
leat. 

The versions of that race which you 
hear today would be unrecognizable to} 
those who were eye-witnesses. Because 
Mars Cassidy, New  York’s regular 
starter, was ill, C. H. Pettingill sent the 
field away and there are those who will § 


tell you now that Man o’ War was faced 
backward at start. Many 
people have the impression there were 
two horses in the race. Partly be- 
cause Man o’ War's owner, Samuel D. ; 
Riddle, spoke ill of Johnny Loftus in 


later days, it 


around the 


only 


is oltem stated as fact that 
the jockey was suspended after that race 
and never rode Man o’ War again. 
\ctually, these are the facts: 
The start poor but not 
tionally uneven and Man o’ 


Was excep: 


War 


off filth in a field of seven. In the opin | 
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Coming to the finish line at Saratoga, 


ion of Willie Knapp. who rode Upset, 
Loftus got excited and rushed the ftavor- 
ite up too fast, then made another mis 
take trving to get through on the rail. 

Running behind — the 
Golden Man @& 
War had Upset at his right, locking him 
in. When Loftus took back to go out- 
side. Knapp gunned 
staved off Man o’ 
Loltus was not suspended and he rode 


immediately 


yace-making Broom, 
g 


Upset and just 


War’s closing rush. 


Man o° War in his three remaining 
races that year. 

Though that wasn’t a match = race, 
Saratoga has had some great ones. Pos- 


sibly the most famous was run in 1872 


between Harry Bassett and Longfellow. 


the greatest of their day. They went two 


miles and a quarter for the Saratoga 
Cup. 

\t the very start, Longfellow struck 
his left forefoot and twisted the shoe. 


Harry Bassett was slightly in front from 
the break. but Longtellow was under a 
hard pull. He forged up to his rival's 
girth and was taken back. 
he hauled up to Harry 
mile and a 
Now the shoe had been 
and driven into the 


Twice again 
Bassett’s head 


half. 
bent 


inside the first 
double 


sole of the foot. 


With a quarter-mile to go, his rider 
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called on him and Longfellow tried to 
respond. He faltered, lurched, spread 
With a 
recovered, got up to 


tremendous 
Harry 
Bassett’s girth again and then wabbled 
When Longfellow 
tried to pull up, the pain was so terrible 
that twice he 
head. He limped to the stewards’ stand 


lis forelegs wide. 
effort he 


in, beaten a length. 


came near falling on his 


on three legs. He never raced again. 


HERE were 30.000 at Saratoga on 
14 \ugust 16, 1930, to see Gallant Fox, 
winner of the Kentucky Derby, the 
Stakes 
Payne Whitney's Whichone, the 
champion two-year-old of 1929, in the 
Travers Stakes. Gallant with the 
unforgettable Earl Sande up, was | to 2 


Preakness, and Belmont race 


Harry 
Fox, 


in the books: Whichone, ridden by the 


brilliant Sonny Workman, was 6 to 5. 
\ stubborn Irishman named Johnny 
third 


a chestnut named Jim Dandy that had 


McKee put a horse in the race 
been out of the money sixteen times in 
had exactly 
(Gallant Fox had 
averaged $10,000 per minute of racing.) 
Grinning, the bookmakers 
Dandy 100 to 1. 

First it was Whichone and Workman. 


twenty and earned 


$125 


starts 


that season. 


made Jim 





United Press 


which every August becomes a horse player’s paradise 


was Sande, 


a head going to the 


then it Gallant Fox and 
then Whichone by 
far turn. Then—slipping up along the 
rail came the mud-spattered chestnut, 
carrying a kid named F. J. Baker to the 
frent. The crowd waited for 
start to come back to the others. He 
back. Daylight opened 


It widened to six lengths 


this up- 


did not come 


behind him. 
At the end it was Jim Dandy galloping, 
at 100 to 1. 


It is, as a rule, at Saratoga that the 


great ones show their class as two-veai 


olds, for the emphasis there is on young 


horses. It was there Middleground made 


the beginning of his reputation, and 


there Bimelech. Whirlaway, Devil Diver, 


and Pavot established themselves. It 
was there Max Hirsch put Assault 
across at 71 to 1 in the Flash Stakes, 
showing the class that was to win the 


Triple Crown the 
It was there Allred 
Bill Wintrey proved 


following spring. 
Vanderbilt 


to others what they 


, 
ana 


already believed about the greatness of 
their mighty gray, Native Dancer. It 
was also there that Mrs. Langtry, the 


famous Jersey Lily, stirred up a bobbery 
by appearing publicly in red shoes. 
All manner of champions come out 


at Saratoga. 
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by Qoxoten Fitypatuck 


Y three o'clock that afternoon the 
temperature in the small office was 
over ninety—excuse enough to knock off 


for the day. 
the 


And if he went home now, 


Colonel thought wryly, he might 

have time for a quiet swim belore the 

flyboys took over. 
He the 


ing the airfield, noting absently that a 


crossed to window overlook- 


25 was turning on its final approach. 
Heat the 
asphalt runways and laid an almost visi- 
ble weight on the ocher soil and blue- 
green the desert that stretched 
flat to the mountains. This was the 350th 
\ir Force Base Unit. Colonel Mark Des- 
mond commanding. A secret base, eighty 
miles from nowhere. 


shimmered in waves above 


sage ol 


It had a tower but 
no range station, and you would not find 
it on any Radio Facility Chart. 

The B-25 rolled to a 
Colonel's brain 


the 
registered what 


stop and 
finally 
his eyes had been seeing: the tail assem 
bly was red—General 
Madigan’s personal ship. Trouble, the 
Colonel thought. Madigan was a day 
early—the test of the X-102 wasn’t sched 
uled till 

He turned away from the window, a 
stocky, 


lined 


painted bright 


tomorrow. 


man of forty, with a 
weathered burned to 
the He sat 
again at the desk. The early swim was 
off. When he find 


the place cluttered with pilots, eating his 


rugged 
and lace 


mahogany by desert sun. 


got home now he'd 
food and dancing or playing gin rummy 
with his wife. The food he didn’t mind: 
you could always buy more. But what 
was happening to his marriage was not 
so easily handled. 

The door banged open and General 


Her solicitude bothered him—as if he 
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Madigan strode in, a bull of a man 
with cold eyes and the stub of a dead 
cigar between his teeth. He dropped 
into a chair and ran a thick finger 
around the inside of his collar. “We've 
eot trouble, Mark.” 

“Big trouble?” 

“Big enough. That civilian pilot— 
Hendricks—can’t agree with Mercury 


Aircraft on what he ought to be paid 
for the test. He wants a bigger bonus.” 
his point,” the Colonel said 
“after what happened to Bill 
Cartwright.” He 


“I see 
slowly, 


slouched a little in his 


chair, thinking that testing the new 
wing on the X-102 wasn’t anvbody’s 
dream job. Three weeks ago its sister 


ship, the X-101, had crashed and burned 
during its first high-speed runs. Cart- 
wright had never made contact with the 
alter 


towel starting through the trans- 


onic zone. What had happened, no one 
The had 
burned along with the plane. 

“That's 


Colonel said. 


would ever know. cameras 
trouble,” the 
“Hendricks and the com- 
will come to terms eventually.” 
“Eventually isn’t good enough. I just 
heard from. the 


the test 


only medium 


pany 
Pentagon. They want 
tomorrow, as scheduled.” 

Washington, the Colonel 
Bolling Field. There he had met and 
married Nora. He'd been happy there. 

“Any of 
well enough to fly it 
General said. 

“No. No 

The General removed his cigar and 
inspected it carefully. “That means I’m 
really on the hook.” 

The Colonel almost laughed. 


thought. 


your boys know the ship 


tomorrow?” the 


one but me.” 


“Let's 


were eighty and tottering 


not be coy, Ralph. You know you'll 
get your test tomorrow.” 
The General stared at him. “I didn't 


want to ask you, Mark.” His voice was 


surprisingly solt. 


“I’m volunteering. I know the One- 
two as well as Hendricks.” 

“Yeah. But there’s nasty talk about 
the airplane, Mark. And no guarantee 


it won't end up like the One-one. ‘The 
fact that Cartwright 
ground without bailing out 


“Tt still has to be tested,” the Colonel 


rode it into the 


said impatiently. “And you're off the 
hook.” 
General Madigan studied him curi- 


ously, “You've got your back up about 
something.” 

The Colonel “I’ve been 
flying this desk too long, maybe. About 
Cartwright—he was just a kid; probably 


shi ugeed. 


lost his head. I don’t expect any 
trouble I can’t handle.” 
“Don’t underestimate, boy. You've 


got to bring a new and untried airplane 
up to Mach one-point-three—and back 
again. It won't be any picnic.” 

“At the Colonel 
“that’s about miles an 
Pretty fast.” 

“IT can remember when three hundred 
last.” The General 
“All right, I'll fly back 
Meanwhile, keep this under 
your hat. We got enough bad publicity 
when the One-one crashed.” 

The Colonel smiled 
pect trouble, eh, 

“God 
his cigar. “You can change your mind.” 

“No. Pll take the on, Ull 


walk out to your airplane with you.” 


altitude,” the said, 


1000 hour. 


was heaved to his 


feet. down to- 


morrow. 


thinlv. “You ex- 
Ralph?” 
forbid.” The 


General chewed 


ride. Come 


The B-25 slipped down the runway 
and lifted smoothly When 


hear the sound of its 


into the air. 
he could no longe 
engines the Colonel turned and_ struck 
off alone the road that 
the cluster of officer’s homes at the south 
end of the field. He walked slowly, pre- 
occupied with his thoughts. 


oravel led to 


that he 
months 


his WwW ife 
the 


worrv about 
shake off. In 
they’d been married he had never, until 


It was 


couldn't five 


recently, thought much about the dil 
ference in their ages. Twenty-five and 
thirtv-nine didn’t sound bad. But his 


fortieth birthday 
had 


ene side and Nora 


two weeks ago—it was 


as if a door swung closed, he on 
on the other. 

\nd with her were the pilots, young- 
her beans and 


The Colonel 
boring—but Nora 


sters own age, full of 
frolic. 


found them juvenile, 


ready for fun and 


a good time with them. 
She certainly didn’t 


seemed to have 
object to their con- 
stant hanging around. 
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Tired and dusty, he 
house, a 


turned in at his 
that had 
been built for the general in command 
when the field first opened. 
eral had liked his 


terrace and 


two-story structure 


The gen 
comlort—thus the 
blue-tiled 


ming pool in the rear. It was the only 


flagstone swim- 
pool on the field and had cost the tax- 
payers plenty. Lately the Colonel had 
wished the general hadn't bothered. 
He went upstairs and changed into 
swimming trunks, hearing the beat ol 
rhumba music from the portable record 
player. From the bedroom window he 
look terrace, \n 
army nurse sat on the edge of the pool, 
kicking her feet in the water; a_ half- 
dozen officers lounged in unmilitary at- 
titudes, Nora 
Schuyler do the rhumba. 


could down on the 


watching and Captain 
They looked, the Colonel thought, as 
if they shared 


shoulders 


some secret—dancing 


smoothly, almost motionless, 
staring into each other's eyes. Nora wore 
a dark blue dress, and gold sandals on 
her bare feet. Her long hair, pale as 
sand, swung against the motion of her 


The Colonel 
ing reluctant about joining the group, 


body. 


turned away, feel- 


as if he were an outsider. 

When he stepped through the French 
Nora came to 
him in her long, swinging stride. She 


doors onto the terrace, 


said, “Hello, darling,’ and kissed him 
lightly. 
“You look tired, Mark. Want me to 


fix you a drink?” 

“No,” he said abruptly. “I 
get wet first.” 

Usually he dived into the pool from 


want to 


the side but now, on sudden impulse, 
he climbed the 
ten-foot 


diving tower to the 
board He was 
that 
He made the approach and exe- 
cuted a swan dive; 


immediately 
sorry, aware evervone was watch- 
ing. 
and simultaneously 
with the shock of the 
ing over him he 


of shame at 


cool water break- 
experienced a kind 
tried to show off. 
length of the 
pulled himself out of the 


having 
He swam the pool and 


water. 


TORA had 


a glass of cola and ice 
L waiting. “Here you are, Colonel, 
sir,” she said. “Sit down and relax.” 
He dropped into a wicker lounge, 
still pufhing lightly from the swim. 


“Hard day, darling?” Nora said. 


“The usual. Dull, but scarcely back- 
breaking. What's with you?” 

Nora shrugged. “Nothing exciting. 
By the way, that was a pretty good 
qaive. 

Pretty good for me, the Colonel 
thought; is that what you mean? Her 
solicitude bothered him. Hurrying to 
make him a drink, saying, “You look 
tired.” As if he were eighty and _tot- 


tering. He tried to put the thought out 
of his mind. 
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Captain Schuyler, standing by the 
edge of the pool, called to Nora: “Check 
this, Nora. Ross has five dollars that 
says I can’t do it.” He trotted over to 
the diving tower and climbed the lad- 
der, moving with economical grace. 

He made the approach, bounced high. 
He described a back flip, legs tucked 
close to his body and then opening as 
he came down again on the board. He 
bounced went into a 
one-and-a-half, cutting the water cleanly. 

“Wow!” Nora clapping her 
hands. Schuyler emerged from the pool, 


once more and 


cried, 


laughing. Everybody applauded, except 
the Colonel. 

He sat on the wicker lounge, thinking 
that here was the concrete expression of 
his worry. Schuyler had pointed up the 
difference and 


between twenty-five 


forty. It was as if he had said to Nora, 
“Can your middle-aged husband do 
this?” The comparison wouldn’t escape 


her, the Colonel thought wearily; and 
one day she would say to herself: What 
am I doing married to this man fifteen 
than I? 

And that would be all. 
her, to someone her own age, a proper 
Che cola tasted like vinegar 
in his mouth. 


vears older 


He would lose 


playmate. 


HEY came out of the hangar and 
Dames down the ramp to where the 
X-102 stood shining in the sun. Needle- 
nosed, with thin, swept-back wings, it 
looked sleek as a fish. It carried three 
tons of fuel and its jet thrust was rated 
at 6500 pounds. 


Laced into his G-suit, the Colonel 
sweated profusely. He handed his 
plastic helmet to the General and 


climbed into the narrow cockpit. Gen- 
eral Madigan stepped up on the wing 
walkway and helped him adjust the 
shoulder harness. 





He could see the earth coming closer 





“It'll be over in half an hour,” the 
General said cheerfully. “Just a straight 
run, then come down.” He chattered 
on, betraying his nervousness. 

The Colonel nodded now and then, 
studying the controls and instruments, 
He could see them with his eyes closed, 

The General laid a heavy hand on his 
shoulder. “If things get too rough, don't 
be afraid to step out.” 

The Colonel glanced at the ejector 
handle. “I figure I'll stay with it.” 

“Good luck, boy; I'll be in the tower.” 
The General stepped down and _ stood 
looking at the aircraft for a moment, 
then turned and went down the ramp. 

He took off on the jet engine—the 
four rocket motors were for the high- 
speed run—and at one-seventy-five the 
heavy plane was airborne. Below two- 
fifty it handled sluggishly, and the 
Colonel held it in a_ straight 
toward the 


climb 
mountains. 


E kept the speed at five hundred, 
H eyes ranging over the instruments, 
occasionally glancing over the side. The 
his left and he caught a 
bright flash—the glint of sun- 
And as he 
sat now in a jet plane moving up past 
thousand feet, the Colonel felt 
miserable. It 


field was on 
sudden 
light on the swimming pool. 


twenty 
seemed only 
a matter of time until his wife arrived 


completely 


at the point of wanting a man her own 
What to do about it, he didn’t 
Indecision held him in a vise. 
There seemed no answer. 
He leveled off and called the tower. 
General Madigan’s voice sounded loud 
“I’m reading 


age. 


know. 


in the earphones. 
Mark. How is it?” 

“Okay. I'm starting the run.” 

He turned on the recording instru- 
ments. The 102 was a flying laboratory: 
manometers to measure pressure on the 
hundred electric 
gauges. Positioned in the cockpit were 
five cameras to record the test. 

He punched the button setting off the 
first rocket, felt himself being pushed 
back in the seat as the aircraft acceler- 
ated sharply. He set off the other three 
rockets at the prescribed intervals, hear- 
ing the muffled crash as each rocket 
blasted, and then the sound faded away 
and the acceleration became a constant, 


you, 


Wings; several strain 


grinding force as the plane went into 
watched the 
Mach meter. Speed was only a soft hiss- 


the transonic zone. He 


ing sound and a fantastic number on 
a dial. Mach point eight 
Mach one. 
The plane tried to “tuck under’— 
into a sudden, wrenching dive 


. + point nine 


o o 
going 





Poe 


ere 


that smacked his head back against the | 


rest. He felt a hot, dry sensation in 
his eves—the beginning of a red-out— 
but the G-suit inflated inrmediately. He 


hauled back on the stick and brought 
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the plane out of the dive, cursing softly. 

The 102 began to buck—violent, jolt- 
ing shudders that yanked him against 
his shoulder harness—and tried to tuck 
under again; but this time he was ready, 
keeping a steady pressure on the stick; 
and then he was through the transoni¢ 
zone, the 102 moving silent and smooth 
as a gull and the Mach meter steady at 
one-point-three, 


the rockets and came down 


Kk cut 
to five 


hundred miles an how 
and again the aircraft tried to nose 
down. This is the beginning of what- 
ever happened to Cartwright, — he 


thought. They gave us an airplane with 
built-in dive. 


He switched off the cameras and 
called the tower. The General answered 
immediately. “Yes, Mark. You = all 
right?” 

“I’m okay,” the Colonel said. “But 


this airplane is a dog. I had to prop it 
up with both hands to keep it in the 
air.” His voice took on an edge. “It 
wants to dive—so I’m going to give it 
a chance.” 


“No, Mark!” The 


General's voice 
raised an octave. “We'll check that 
later.” 

“| don’t want to wait till later,” the 


have to know 
now. You can’t put things off forever.” 
He clicked off the 
full minute, surprised. It 
someone else had spoken, and the words 
had another meaning. 


Colonel said harshly. “I 


mike and sat for a 


was as il 


He turned on the cameras again. He 
was asking for trouble, but there seemed 
in him a compulsion stronger than his 
natural caution. He blasted the rockets 
and waited while the acceleration built 
up; and when the plane tucked under 
he let it oO,” 
the stick. 

The vibration started after he passed 
20,000 feet. He cut the rockets, but the 
vibration grew until the entire plane 
shook violently. 

He knew the exact moment when the 


holding a loose hand on 


controls froze, feeling the rigidity trans- 
mit itself to the stick. 

He looked at the ejector handle. No, 
he thought; if I bail out now the cam- 
eras will be lost. 


Pulling on the stick now would be 
like trying to move a steel beam set in 
concrete. He forced himself to wait 
while the 102 screamed down past fif- 


teen thousand, thirteen, eleven, hoping 


that in the thicker air the plane might 
slow up enough so that the compressi- 
bility that freezing the 
would disappear. Over the nose he could 
see the earth coming closer, the blurred 
pattern of the desert taking on clarity 
and sharpness. 


was controls 


\t eight thousand he could wait no 
longer. One more try, then he’d pull the 
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ejector handle and blow the cockpit out 
of the plane. He wrapped both hands 
around the stick and pulled, putting his 
back into it. 

The airplane whipped out of the 
dive and into a zoom, pointing into the 
sky. The enormous pressure drove him 
down into the seat; his jaw fell open 
and the flesh on his cheeks sagged. A 
dark curtain dropped over his eyes as 
the blood drained from his head, and he 
passed out. 

He came out of the blackness slowly, 
and for several seconds he stared dully 
at the front of him 
before he realized that the plane was 
still climbing. He leveled off as best he 
could, shaking his head and trying to 


brassy blue sky in 


bring his eyes into focus. 

He looked out at the wings and again 
he cursed softly, but this time in wonder. 
The metal was buckled and rippled like 


i washboard and he felt a kind of awe 


as he realized that he must have been 
under a pressure of 12 g's, perhaps 


more. Even the air bladders in the G- 





@ Prayer moves an arm that is 
almighty, and that arm moves the 


Vincent McNabb 


world.—Rev. 
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suit hadn’t prevented him from blacking 
out. 

By the time he came over the fieid his 
head had cleared, but his body felt as 
if it had been worked over with a rub- 
ber hose. He made a sloppy landing, 
using the entire runway, and the plane 
had scarcely stopped rolling when Gen- 
eral Madigan careened up in a jeep. 

The General 
the twisted wings. 
finally, 


stared incredulously at 
“My God,” he 
“T ought to court-martial you.” 

The Colonel climbed out of the cock- 
pit and leaned against the fuselage. His 
legs trembled. Another pilot would have 


said 


bailed out and then where would you 
be, he thought, a younger man, like 
Schuyler or Ross. They would have 


made a mess of it. “I got the whole story 


on the cameras.” he said and told the 
General what had happened. 

The General snorted. “The airplane 
that likes to fly straight down. Some- 


body’s going for this. Feel like 
report now?” 
the Colonel said. “And what 


make 


to sweat 
writing your 
“Yeah,” 
I'm going to say won't Mercury 
\ircraft happy.” 
Iwo hours later the Colonel left his 
ofhce and climbed into a jeep. As he 
drove 


home he his 


and aching body, yet at the same time 


was aware ol sore 
he knew a strange exhilaration; he felt 
rough and gritty, as if he 


pit his 


wanted to 


strength against something or 


someone. He seemed to be free of the 


apathy and depression of the past weeks. 
He parked in front of the house and 
went inside. From upstairs Nora called, 
“Mark? Be down in a few minutes.” 
He went out on the terrace. Captain 
Schuyler and Lt. Ross were taking their 
ease at the edge of the pool. “Afternoon, 
Colonel,” Captain Schuyler said easily. 


“I heard you were going to test the 
new ship today.” 
“IT did,” the Colonel said. ‘“Gentle- 


men, I hate to deprive you of the pleas- 
pool—|I 


the | 
had 


pitable—but I’ve 
you mind taking off?” 


inhos- 
a hard day. Do 


ures ol mav sound 


There was a pause. “Something wron: , 


sir?” Lt. Reilly said. 

“Nothing wrong. As I said, it’s been a 
hard day. I crave solitude.” He stood 
flattooted, staring at them. 

“Okay, sir,’ Captain Schuyler said. 
He hesitated. “Colonel, we've sort of 


planned on a little party here tonight. 


Nora—that is, Mrs. Desmond 
“That's out, too,” the Colonel said. 
“Sorry.” 


the Colonel 
kitchen, opened a 


they had evone, 
into. the 


FTER 
went 


bottle of cola, and returned to the ter- 
race. He sipped the drink thoughtfully 
and waited. 

Nora came out in a few minutes, 


lovely in a white summer dress, her hair 
long and hei She 
looked around, her eyes puzzled. “What 
happened to the birdmen?” 
“LT told them to go 
“Just like that?” 
“Just like that.” 
She sat down beside 
Mark?” 


“I got fed up with having the place 


loose on shoulders. 


iway.” 


him. “What's the 
matter, 


cluttered with flyboys every time I came 
home.’ He studied the bottle of cola, 
afraid now to meet her eyes. “I realize 
that you may not approve.” 

Nora laughed suddenly. “Oh, but I 
do. But really.” 

“Yeah? It seemed to me you liked 
having them around.” 

“Once in a while, Mark. But it was 
vetting to be too much.” She tucked 
her legs under her and _ said slowly, 
“Oh, I know—single men, lonely, stuck 
out here in the wilderness. And [ sup 
pose it’s part of my job to keep your 
hoys happy but it’s a strain, Mark. 
I can’t keep up with them.” She turned 
to face him directly. “It’s odd, when 
you think of it. These kids, flying an 


planes worth millions of dollars, really 
and vet thev’re 
She chuckled. 
“They'll probably think you're a_ beast, 
but 
playing hostess every day.” 
“Well. PH be darned,” 
He looked at 


as if it were filled 


doing a man’s work 
so voung, so very youne 


I'm glad you did it. I'm tired ol 
the Colonel 
bottle ol 


with diamonds. 


said. the cola 
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them, in the phrase of G. B. Stern, “to belong.” to 


them the Faith is not only for “the others” but for 


And 1 can assure them bv the authority of the 
His race who said Come to Me” to all of us 
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and 
(Glamour 


You'll be shocked when 
you hear what Young America 


is reading. But will you 


do something about it? 


by JOHN WYNNE 


ILLUSTRATED BY FRANK EVERS 
se month approximately forty 

million Americans, young in mind 
if not years, pay twenty cents each to 
learn the answers to such provocative 
“Does Lana Really Love 
How Saintly is Siren Jane Rus 
sell?”, and “Look What's Happening to 
Farley!” 


posers as 


Rex?”, 


\s extra tidbits for members of the 
yationwide fan cult, they offer a dose 
ol gay illiteracy ala Louella, a lush 
assortment of “cheesecake” and “beef- 
cake” rotogravure (seminude photos of 
movieland figures and physiques), plus 
about eighty 
private-life” 


unadulterated 
direct 


pages ol 
trash fromthe 
studio publicity department quarry. 

It might be funny, if it weren’t so 
serious. Certainly humo 
in reading a thrice-married star’s advice 
on “How You Can Have a Happy 
Marriage,” or in curling up at the knee 
of a putty-nose comic as he details a 
philosophy of life as dangerous as it is 
muddled, or marveling as the peren- 
nially 


there is wry 


adolescent Miss Parsons chants: 
“how ironic it is that the gay, dancing, 
singing heroines June Haver has played 
in so many movies have never come 
true for her in private life.” The real 
irony here is that Miss Louella, queen 
bee of the gossip columnists, is a pro- 
{essed Catholic who certainly should be 


better informed than to write that sort 
of drivel. 

But this is the world of movie maga- 
zines, as far removed -from reality as 

campaign speech, gay, tinselly, bright- 
hued, and light-headed. Month by 
month readers get a diet which, if taken 
internally, would ulcerize the sturdiest 
stomach. It offers a wonderful land of 
make-believe where actors are paragons, 
and oracles in the bargain, where scan- 
dalous behavior is written off as ‘‘artis- 
tic temperament,” and cloudy standards 
of morality are coated in peppermint- 
stick hues. 


Writers, editors, and ghostwriters in 
this crazy-quilt métier plunge in where 
angels hesitate. They 
and mold 


create illusions 


fantasies, build new ideals 
ind destroy the old, do a high-pressure 
job of star selling, and set out to influ- 
ence the youngsters who spend a lazy 
hour or two learning how Cyd Charisse 
spiced up” her marriage, and why Jane 
Powell just “had” to end hei 
inarital venture. 


idyllic 


If every reader olf a fan magazine was 


mature, well-established emotionally, 
and capable of panning the occasional 
nugget from the silt, littkhe harm would 
be done. For the most part they are 
not. The half-formed 


opinions, impressionable mind, and a 


youngster with 


tendency to hero-worship is the special 
target of the fan magazines and the 
studios which use them to further the 
box-office attractiveness of then 
If the youngster in question has little 
home guidance and less religious back- 


stars. 


eround to counterbalance the contents 


of her favorite movie magazine, the 
chances are much greater that she'll be 
swayed by the mishmash philosophy 
attributed to her current star crush. 
For example, Richard Widmark is 
auoted in Modern Screen concerning 
what he calls a “regular Sunday spec- 
tacle in rural Ireland.” Widmark’s 
article is called “God Lives in 


Church,” and he says: 


Every 
“You can go to 
any small village (in Ireland) on a 
Sunday morning and find that while 
their wives to 
don’t go in 


many men accompany 
church, they themselves. 
They sit outside, smoking their pipes 


and gabbing until their women come 





out. You can go to Mexico and _ see 
the same thing. ... 1 was and am Ccer- 
tain that each of these men had a re- 


lationship with God, but one that he 

felt was entirely private with him 

etc. etc. 
Now, a 

and God 


much right to them as the 


movie star’s views on religion 


should be his own. He has as 
cobbler, the 


senator, and the clergyman. Neither he, 


nor the editor of a magazine reaching 
out to voung minds. has the right to 
use his position to influence the teen 


ee legions who may be intrigued by 


its glamour. Often the star is not to be 


blamed for stories published under his 


byline. Press with 


agents vivid imagi 
nations prepare material in which Dolly 
Dimples or Mike Muscles wax lyrical 


on issues not even remotely connected 
with their jobs or their understanding 
Like the 
turn-of-the-century 
Mike are 


sured, 


sad-eyed miss in that popula 
ballad. Dolly | 


and 
more to be pitied than cen 


Like as not they don’t sce the piece 
they have “written” on world peace O1 
“What to Do on You Date!” 
until the magazine appears on the news- 


First 


stand. As long as they are under con 
tract to a major studio, Mike and 
Dolly can be sure of finding at least 
one story, one Covel photo or colon 
lavout about their activities in the 
dozen or so fan magazines on_ the 
market. 

Dolly and Mike are flattered, public- 
ized, and glamorized just as long as 
that studio contract lasts. Once the ax 
falls and 20th Century-Paramount dis- 


covers that it can struggle along without 
Mike, that hapless hercules is a candi 
date for the file. His 
views and his profile no longer mean a 
thing to Modern Screen, Motion Picture, 


missing persons 


Photoplay and a dozen of their counter- 
parts. 


\N magazines depend in large meas- 
ure on the co-operation of the 
studios in filling pages with slick color 


shots, “exclusive” material, and full-page 


ads, though that 


source of income has 


more or less shriveled in recent years. 
The “tsk-tsk” approach is usually taken 
when scandal rears its well-publicized 
head. Robert Mitchum’s marijuana epi 
sode was probed and explained, pruned 
and polished until it assumed an almost 
heroic 


stature. With each new marriage 


Lana Turner is duly described as a “poor 
lonciy girl seeking happiness.” If a scan 
dal has escaped the daily press, the fan 
magazines will dredge it up via the 
denial gimmick: “It is definitely not true 
that Bob Waterfield gave wife Jane Rus 
sell that black eve. She did walk 


door in Las Vegas.” 


into a 


There are the exceptions, of cours 
They are rare, but they do exist. Piolo 
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the for- 
mula with a well-written article from the 


play oecasionallh balances sex 
mature, reasoned viewpoint, while Mo- 


fron Picture once startled its competi- 
tors with an erudite symposium on miar- 
riage by representatives of the Catholic, 
Jewish, and faith. 


For the most part, however, the fan 


Protestant 


magazines are content to sell sex, glam 


our, secuijarism, and a perversion of 


golden-call worship. They are not con 
corned with motion pictures, per se, but 
rather with the personalities who appear 
The the 


which supply them are well aware that 


in them editors and stuclios 


today's 


movie audience is drawn from 
the “under-30" group. In that age 
bracket are the young couples who can 


sigh happily, yearn lustily, and spend 


heartily. If Janet Leigh and Tony Cur- 





@ Candidate: A 
stands for what he thinks people 


will fall for. 


person who 


—Outdoor Ind. 


Toastmaster: A man _ who _ intro- 
duces a man who needs no intro- 
duction.—Quote 

tis appeal to their immaturity, then 


Janet and Tony they will get until even 


the most devoted lan begins to gag a bit, 


gag 
Most the 


hibitionists, the Curtises have devoured 


determined of Hollywood ex 


more newsprint in the past couple ol 
years than Panmunjon and the Penta 
eon combined. 


There was a time, not so long ago, 
when Hollywood and politics were In- 
separable. They parted company when 
it was belatedly discovered that the great 


> 


American public was becoming a_ bit 
annoyed with the left-wing dabblings of 
many movie personalities. Of 


many of the stars had been duped into 


course, 
supporting through a 
combination of their own exhibitionism 
and the the Commu 
nist Party to use Hollywood prestige and 


SUSpPee { groups 


determination olf 


dollars wherever possible. From time to 
time, during the honeymoon period, the 


fan magazines would feature an inno 


cent-appearing piece in which the ball 
was played way out in left field. 

Phere was never any outright espousal 
of Communism, just that faint ticking 
} 


beneath the 


surlace, such as a casual 


reference to a current celebrity’s “inter- 
fine work of the 


Irrigate the 


est in the Committee to 


Russian Steppes.” In one 
case, a Dell Publications fan magazine, 


Who's Who in TI 


a two-page editorial to the support of 


and Radio, devoted 


“blacklisted” as a 
result of their listings in Red Channels. 
In a blatant political appeal, the pub- 


ctors who had been 





Modern 


lishers, who also edit Screen 
and about eight other fan books, called 
on readers to register their protests 
against the firing of Jean Muir, Phil 
Loeb, and others who found it difficult J 
to get assignments alter their political 
athliations came to light. 

For the most part, the fan magazines 
devoted to the radio-television branch 
ot the acting profession are less flamboy. 
ant than the sensational movie publica. | 
tions. Just as the radio audience is pre. 
“over-30," the tone — of 
Radio-T] Mirror, TV Guide, and their 


contemporaries is more subdued. Stress 


dominantly, 


is placed on the solidity of family life, 
the virtues, the fact that | 
broadcasting’s stars are in reality “just 
folks.” 
Photoplay, 


homie and 


Motion Picture, and Mod: 
ern Screen lead the pack in the frenzied 
circulation race. Others like Movie Life, 
Silver Screen, Screenland, and Screen 
Stories take up the slack. The pattern | 
for all is the same: sex, glamour, gossip, 


and more sex. Culture is measured in 
terms of sable stoles and swimming pools, | 
every star is actually a simple soul at | 
heart, and every marriage “happy be. 


yond description.” 


FTEN editors scramble back from 
() far limbs when divorce announce: ; 
ments coincide with the publication ol 
“inside” stories on “Hollywood's Happi- 
est Marriage!” Jane Powell’s divorce an 
nouncement found three magazines on + 
the stands proclaiming the solidity and 
happiness of her marriage. 

But read- 
They | 


usually come back for more of the same, 


then 
gullible and pliable. 


fan magazines know 
ers to be 
and get it! The pseudosophistication, 
the sheer fantasy, the fake glamour seem 
to hypnotize rather than nauseate the 
cult On the 
seem harmless enough, an outlet for the 
befuddled 
matron who may find a vicarious lift in 
a Technicolor world where youth and 
beauty reign happily. The picture is a 
pretty one, but the values are false, de- 
liberately so. 


members. surface it may 


starry-eved  voungster 01 


and 
= ; eee 
distortion, absolutes are being steadily 


Through whitewash, innuendo, 
undermined forty million times a month! 


Divorce and adultery are minimized, 
credence given to secularist: philosophy, 
and false behavior patterns established. 

Seems like a large-size consequence for 
such a lower-case origin? Well, Contu 
cius once said that a picture is worth a 
thousand words. The fan magazines are 
that 
gaudier pictures than Confucious ever 
dreamed existed. With enough words by 
the Louellas of Hollywood to make even , 
an Oriental philosopher’s head whirl. 
What chance has sixteen-year-old Sally 


Doakes from Centerville? 


compounding with more and 


) 
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Worry is a gnawing, nagging 
form of mental torture that 
wears us down, 


It can be cured 





NE out of every ten of the more 
() than 10,000 babies born every day 
in the United States will go off the 
beam mentally before his life’s course is 
run. Mental patients today occupy 
more beds than all the patients in the 
rest of the hospitals in America put 
together. Even youth takes an early 
toll, for one out of every eight mental 
patients is of teen age. Doctors agree 
that over half of these cases could have 
been prevented had patients followed 
simple rules for keeping mentally fit. 

Most people recognize those who are 
seriously maladjusted, but too many fail 
to realize 
sensitive, 


that those who are extremely 
who interpret all criticism as 
to self, who cannot bear to 
hear others praised, who pout and fly 
off the handle readily, who always insist 


referring 


on having their own way, who con- 
stantly feel misunderstood and unappre- 
ciated, who frequently experience 


extreme moods, one day riding the crest 
of a wave of enthusiasm and the next 
down in the slough of despair, lapsing 
into prolonged periods of silence and 
gloom, who have no confidence in them- 
selves—all are examples of maladjusted 
personalities and bear the marks of can- 
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Mental Health 





Mental health is not a gift. It is something you must 


achieve for yourself. 


by URBAN H. 


didates on the way to a mental institu- 
tion unless such behavior is checked. 

Who has mental health? Anyone who 
is capable of attaining and maintaining 
satisfactory human relationships. Any- 
one who reacts satisfactorily in meet- 
ing the numerous difficulties that cross 
life’s path. 


Mental health is not an automatic 
thing; it is not a gift. It is an achieve- 


ment—the result of effort in applying 


the following rules for safeguarding 
mental health. 
1. Maintain your physical health. 


This is basic to sound mental health, 
although some patients with ailing phys- 
ical health are able with proper guid- 
ance to keep their mental outlook on 
an even keel. Wholesome food, daily 
exercise, sunshine, fresh air, sufficient 
rest and sleep help one maintain the 
ideal: a sound mind in a sound body. 
2. Develop an adequate philosophy of 
life. To keep our thinking straight and 
to interpret the happenings of life cor- 
rectly, we must have a clear understand- 
ing of, together with satisfying answers 
to, the fundamental questions of the 
why of life and the how of living. Every 


suicide is evidence of another person 


Here are some rules to help you 


FLEEGE, Ph.D. 


who was unable to answer satisfactorily: 
Why am [I living? Where did I 
from? Where am I going? After death, 
what? And, in the 
these questions, how should I live? 

An adequate philosophy of life, un- 


come 


view of answers to 


derlying an adequate plan of life, gives 
direction to Such 
a philosophy cannot be acquired by 
reading one book o1 
lecture. It is the result of serious thought 


everything we do. 


listening to one 
and study. It means grappling with the 
that 
our nature and our purpose in the uni- 
verse. 
purpose for our life and in mapping out 


a practical plan for living that religion 


fundamental questions surround 


It is in formulating a meaningful 


is most helpful. Religion offers us a 
blueprint as well as solid motives for a 
balanced and profitable life. Contem- 
plation of the really important values 
in life gives us convictions, which in 
turn furnish us with added motive power, 
which supplies us with the will power 
our 


drives and 


rule number 


necessary to control 
emotions. Hence 

3. Learn to 
The best preservative of mental health 
and the key to emotional balance is self- 


three. 


control your emotions. 


control. The vast majority of the men 
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tally maladjusted have a history of fail- 
ure in controlling their emotions. They 
failed to learn the important lesson of 
life: we cannot have both our pie and 
the pleasure of eating it at the same 
time. Every-day life 
a series of 


presents us with 


conflicts in which we must 
make a choice among several pleasures 
or values. We simply cannot have every- 
thing we want. We cannot satisfy every 
urge we experience. The internationally 
known psychiatrist Dr. ‘Thomas Verner 
Moore has repeatedly emphasized that 
an individual must learn, while still a 
baby, the most important lesson of his 
life, namely, that he 


cannot have every 


impulse satisfied, that life involves a 


series of “no’s.” The time to start lay 
ing the foundation for sound mental 
health, Dr. Moore insists, is with a 
spanking the first time the infant cries 


without sufficient cause. 


ANY of us mature mentally and 
a physically, but emotionally we re- 
main children all ow Control 


does not mean repression, but rather 


lives. 


redirection or sublimation, although re- 
pression is necessary at times. Control 
means redirecting our drives into fruit- 
ful and acceptable channels of activity. 
A wife 


jealous 


may experience a surge of 
husband 
smiles at a pretty receptionist; instead 


she directs these 


feelings because her 
feelings into the chan- 
nel of expressed appreciation and acts 
of kindness to her husband for having 
taken her out to dinner. It is apparent 
that the key to control is 
thought control, together with an ap 
preciation of the waste of energy spent 


emotional 


in the expression of an unwise emotion 
Such control is unlikely, however, unless 
a person has formed a habit of saying 
“no” to many of his impulses from his 
earliest years. 

1. Do not let your peace of mind de 
pend on conditions over which you have 
no control. The opinions that others 
have of us are not objective but rathe 
and 
prejudices. And these are not under our 


control. If we 


colored by their own feelings 


depend too much on 
what others may think or say about us, 
we are letting ourselves in for unlimited 
and Instead we 


unnecessary torture, 


should let our happiness, our peace of 
mind, depend on the testimony of a 
good conscience, i.¢€., on our own judg- 


ment as to whether we did our best 


and if we did, remember angels could 
Only if we form 


the habit of being free from depending 


have done no better. 


on the opinion of others will we be able 
to bear, with calm of spirit, unmerited 
blame or lack of appreciation. 

On the other hand, we must not be 
contemptuous of the opinions of others, 
needlessly offending others or completely 
disregarding their Such 


OpPMIoONs, con 
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duct would be indicative of mental un- 
balance. We should interpret their 
praise or their blame correctly, i.e., in 
view of the true facts in our 

Sometimes we may find ourselves in a 
work 


is monotonous, people with whom we 


case. 
situation that is disturbing: our 


have t 


) associate are irritable, our apart- 
ment is too small, the boss plays favor- 
ites, we can’t stand the neighbors next 
door. If we cannot change the irritable 
situation there is only one thing to do 
If we 
continue to focus our attention on the 


—change our attitude toward it. 


situation, we 
still 
according to a 


irritable phases in the 
make the 
intolerable and, 


merely situation more 
well- 
in psychology, render the 


total experience actually more painful. 


known law 











Learn to laugh at yourself, A 
sense of humor will help you 
over the rough spots of life 


We should 


ately 


focus our attention deliber- 
on attractive phases of the sit 
uation, on favorable points in our life. 

>. Keep yourself 
a hobby. 


essentials in 


occupied and de- 


velop \ job and a hobby are 
every well-balanced life 
and one of the best means of guarding 
with 


self. The writer is of the opinion that 


against excessive preoccupation 


more people become mentally ill be- 


cause of not having enough to do 
rather than because of having too much 
to do. Work calls for the exercise of sey 


eral of our abilities and brings us a 


natural satisfaction—a sense of achieve- 
ment which helps compensate for dis 
appointments that all of us are bound 
to experience from time to time. But 
some of us may not like the job we 
have: if we shift to a 
desirable position, we should 


attention on the 


cannot more 
concen- 


trate ow satisfactory 





aspects, remembering that every job ha 
certain disagreeable features. 
\n interesting hobby is a form 6 





mental health insurance. The premiuy 
may be nothing more than a work-bend 
in the garage, a crochet needle, or 


g 
library card. A hobby furnishes stimula 
tion to both body and mind and very 
frequently supplies us with that seng} 
which a 
job fails to provide. 

6. Steer Cultivate} 
a habit ot refusal to worry, for worry js 


of achievement mMonotonoy 


clear of worrying. 
a habit which becomes easier every tim 
we indulge this most wasteful form o 
mental activity. Worry is a gnawing] 
torture that! 
wears us out and unfits us for 
The habit of 


a tiny rivulet that seeps into our min 


nagging form of mental 
balanced | 
living. worrying is lik 
like slow poison gradually paralyzing us 
unless checked, this habit 


nel into which are 


cuts a chai 
drained all ou} 
thoughts. | 


AN we cure ourselves of worrying 
ne and if so, By keeping the! 
following three points in mind: 
that 
that it is 


how? 


\. Realize worry is our. worst 


enemy; one of our greates 
obstacles to success, happiness, menta 
health: that with ow; 


arriving at a solution to our problems 


worry interferes 


for just when we need all the menta 


energy we can muster, Worry saps ou 


energy, ties up our thoughts, and thu 


prevents them from functioning prop 
erly. When we like 
squirrel in a revolving cage—expending 


> 


worry, we are 


a tremendous amount of energy bu 
nowhere. 
that 90 per 


worry 


getting 
cent of th 
never 


B. Realize 


things we about come t 


pass and consequently are a sheer wast 
of time and mental energy. The 10 pe 
cent that do come about are so change 
by the time we have to face each prob 
lem that our worrying was over situ 
tions we did not have in proper focus 
C. Occupy yourself with the present} 
and approach all temptations to worn} 


in this manner: Ask yourself, “Is this 
my problem?” If not, forget about “7 
If it is your problem—“Do I have tof 
solve it now?” If you do—‘“Can I do} 


anything about it?” If not, forget it 
if you can, analyze just what can be 
and then deliberately set 
carrying out your plan. Once 


lorget about the problem, studiously rej 


done about 


solv ed 


fusing to permit the problem to come§ 
back 


7. Live one day at a time. 


into the focus of your attention. 
Form the! 





DR. URBAN H. FLEEGE has taught psy ) 
chology at various Catholic universities. He 
now works with the National Catholic Educa- 
tion Association. Dr. Fleege has published 
two books, some pamphlets, and more than 70 
articles 
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SIGN, 


habit of living in the present. Inability 
to do so is a sympton of mental unbal- 
ance. It is understood, of course, that 
we are not condemning prudent plan- 
the future or taking a_ long- 
range view of life’s possibilities. 

Many of us 


nine for 


suffer from evils that 
never come into existence except in our 
own imagination. Many of us expend 
three times as much nervous energy as 
is necessary: we uselessly spend much 
time anticipating possible difficulties in 
the future, struggle with them when 
they arrive, and relive them after they 
have passed, frequently preoccupying 
ourselves with thoughts as to what kind 
of an impression we made on_ possible 
observers. 

It is prudent to profit from our mis- 
takes, but when we find it difficult to 
concentrate on problems of the moment 
because of interfering thoughts about 
future or past, we are wasting mental 
energy. A good gauge of sanity is our 
ability to live one day at a time. 

8. Get into the habit of making de 
cisions. Learn to decide and then abide 
by your decision. Lack of determination 
must form 
acting independently. After a moderate 
amount of thought has been given to 
a problem and you have decided on a 
plan of action, act 


might almost 


is a habit; we the habit of 


unswervingly; | 
blindly. 


 N-iine on decisions is necessary 
when we are faced with a disagree- 
able task—for the longer we put 
off our action the more difficult it be- 
comes, until finally we have ourselves 
worked up into such a dither that we 
are incapable of managing ourselves. 
A person who is habitually undecided 
can gradually build up a habit of de 
cision by deciding on small acts, carry- 
ing them out promptly and faithfully, 
and then increasing the weight of his 
decisions until he has formed the habit 
of acting decisively. 

9. Cultivate friendships, especially a 
close friend in whom you can confide. 
Set about deliberately to make friends. 
We are beings by nature, not 
just hence we need close 
friends. Man reaches the fulness of his 
heing not by living alone but through 
the stimulation of social intercourse. 
Many fail to make friends because they 
are too self-centered. The person who 
easily makes and keeps friends is the 
person who has acquired the habit of 
thinking always of the other person. 
Friendships are fostered not by think- 
ing “What good will I get from being 
friendly with that person?” but rather 
by considering “How can I make that 
person happier?” 

Among our friends we need a special 
friend in whom we can confide when 
travel over the road of life gets a bit 


Say, 


social 
by choice; 
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too rough. There are times when all of 
us find our problems getting a bit too 
much for us. It is then that we need a 
sympathetic friend to whom we can go 
and pour out our heart talk 
our difficulties. A shared is 
halved by the mere telling. 

10. Do not get into the habit of pity- 
ing yourself. People easily fall into this 
habit, especially women and older peo- 


and 
trouble 


over 


ple. It is easy to become a nuisance to 
others as well as to yourself by form- 
ing a habit of falling into a discussion of 
your real or imagined pains and trou- 
bles with everyone you meet. By so do- 
ing you actually increase your pains 
for, according to a law of psychology, by 
directing your thoughts to your difhcul- 
ties your attention acts like a magnify- 
area of the 


ing glass, enlarging the 


One out of every ten in the 
United States go off the beam 
mentally at some time of life 


nervous system concerned with the 
pain; this makes it all the more dif- 
ficult to maintain your peace of mind. 

Remember this helpful rule, “Feel as 
sorry for yourself as you would feel for 
others if they were in your place,” or 
“Feel as sorry for yourself as they do 
for you.” 

11. Guard against needless fears. Use- 
less fears top the list of factors that rob 
the average person of his peace of mind. 
To fight successfully against disturbing 
fears, we must realize that everyone of 
our specific fears been 
Therefore, they can 
eliminated. Fears lose the emotional 
halo that surrounds them when grap- 
pled with at close range and coldly 
analyzed for what they are. Jot down 
the reasons why you fear a_ particular 


learned. 
be unlearned and 


has 


object or situation, examine the sound- 





ness of your reasons, trace your fear to 
The fear 
sunlight of famil- 
iarity is let play on the fear-inspiring 
Situation. And you will realize for the 
first time the groundlessness of many of 
youl 


its original source. aura of 


disappears when the 


lears. 


12. Cultivate a proper attitude toward 


sex. Sex is an ability or power which 
man has for a very definite purpose. 
just like any other ability or power 


which he has, such as the power of 


When 
properly exercised in keeping with the 


sight, of speech, of digestion. 
purpose of sight, our eyes function to 


our benefit. If we try to use our eves 
for purposes other than those for which 
So likewise 


they are intended, we suffei 


with sex 


HE purpose of sex is propagation 
a the race. And as such, this pur- 
pose is served properly 
ried 

Preoccupation with sex is unhealthy 


mly in the mar- 


State. 
and has a tendency to warp one’s mind. 


To regard sex as something smutty, 
indicative 
There is nothing 


dirty about sex when properly under- 


and debasing is 


of a harmful attitude 


mysterious, 


stood. Every organ of the body is good 


in itself intended for a whole- 
The Christian point of 
view, namely, that through the power of 


sex We participate in the 


and is 
some purpose. 


creative power 
of God, is most helpful in maintaining 
a sane view of this subject. 

\ccepting the worth and dignity of 
the human personality, it is not difficult 
to realize the sacredness of a power 
which is capable of calling into being 
a human Nor difficult to 
see the reasonableness of and 


respect surrounding the organs in which 


person. is it 


modesty 
this power resides, for is it not common 


practice to cover and cuard carefully 
those things which we deem precious? 
13. Strike a happy 
work play. 
mental health 
tween the two. 
The body 
supply ol 
which relieve nervous 
sary to permit the 


nedium between 


and Maintaining sound 


requires a balance be- 
machine. 
unlimited 


Activities 


Man is not a 
does not have an 
nervous energy. 
strain are neces- 
body to re-establish 
energy equilibrium. The speed of mod- 
ern life renders all the more necessary a 
regular program of recreation and an 
occasional vacation. 

All of us have experienced the advan- 
country. We 


ork refreshed, with 


tage of a day off in the 
come back to our W 


our problems shrunk to proper per- 
spective. We know the old saying, “All 
work and no play makes Jack a dull 
boy.” 

14. When not happy, act as if you 


were happy. Happiness acts like a tonic 
on our physical and mental health. Pro- 
(Continued on page 68) 
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Radio and Television 





by 
JOHN LESTER 





T the possible risk of life and limb, 
Sie I remind you that the thirty 
second anniversary of the 
commercial is upon us, technically from 
August 28 through September 21. 


Now, the idea of a commercial in any 
form is revolving to many people, 


broadcasting 


and 
the thought of celebrating or otherwise 
marking its 
trouble. 


origin is enough to start 

Even so, and to be entirely objective 
the commercial boasts a rather interest- 
ing story and is certainly an important 
part of current Americana. 

It’s my. feeling, for whatever it’s worth, 
that this country is 
better off—in spite of its many evils—for 
tne 


broadcasting in 


commercial as we know it, just as 


the American press is greatly indebted 


to advertising revenue for its position 

is the greatest press in the world. 
Like so 

ning of the commercial was inconspicu- 


ous and humble. It 


many beginnings, the begin- 


was on a Monday 
evening, August 28, 1922, from 5:15 to 
5:30, in fact, that a member of the 
Queensboro Corporation of Jackson 


Heights (a Mrs. Blackwell 
Long Island, N. Y., spoke over radio 
station WEAF, now WNBC, the flag 
ship station in New York City of NBC, 
advising listeners to leave the heat and 
the throngs of the for the 
cool, quiet: of a group of apartment 
houses on Long Island. 

Mrs. Blackwell's 
the first commercial ever presented on 


, a section ol! 


city clean, 


fifteen-minute talk 


American radio, cost the advertiser $100 





bad 


“JANET DEAN, R.N.?°—Ella Raines stars as “Janet 
in new telefilmed series 
dedicated to reviving interest in nursing. 
recommended by two foremost nursing organizations 


Dean, Registered Nurse” 
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and was so successful that the idea for 
selling it caught on almost immediately. 

Che government bureau that preceded 
the Federal Communications 
Commission, the FCC, and regulated us« 
of the air had laid down many restric 
what could be said on it, 
that no. direct 
could be done and no prices quoted. 

Early 


present 


tions as to 
however, advertising 
around these re- 
strictions by giving their own names to 
the stars they paid, which is how the 
1 and P Gypsies and The Cliquot Club 
Eskimos, other early 
mn radio, got their names. 


sponsors vot 


among attractions 


It wasn’t until 1932 that the govern- 
ment allowed the mention of prices on 
the air. Since that time there has been 
much abuse, I know, and the commercial 
is railed against on all sides, much of the 
time unjustly. After all, the commercial 
is young yet and, so far, it has helped 
build the greatest communications media 
the world has ever known. The refine 
ments, long overdue, can and will 
come later, much sooner than you might 
think, but come they will. 


some 


surely 
Another Crosby 


It is surely no news to you by now 
that Gary Crosby, the twenty-one-year- 
old son of Bing Crosby, has replaced his 
father for the on CBS 
Sundays at 8 ee 1 Ie 


summer radio, 


i & although 


there is much more to this than meets 
the eye and the ear. 
The 


so far, 


well 


and has even handled press 


younger Crosby has done 


too, 


conferences like a seasoned veteran. Re. 
cently, during a conference, a reporter 
complimented him for his “affability” 
and added “I hope you stay as you are 
and don’t get like your father.” 
rather testy of late 
Gary replied, “I hope someone gives m 
kick if 


Be that as it may, Gary has pressed 


(Bing 


has been years.) 


a good, swift I do change!” 


for a show business for a 


time and it now seems he has it. 


career 


has resisted —sometimes vocilerously 
shall we say?—because he knows. the 
many temptations and pitfalls involved 
and knows the grinding, enervating 


work it is to woo, win, and then main- 


tain success in the entertainment 
world, a success that is more empty than 
most imagine and usually leaves on¢ 


largely without personal privacy. 

The decision that Gary be allowed to 
try his wings in show business also seems 
to have carried with it the decision that 
the twins, Philip and Dennis, would 
for the Crosby ranch and that 
Lenny, the youngest and Bing’s favor- 


care 


ite, partly because of his resemblance 
to the late Dixie Crosby, would 
for the priesthood, for which he showec 
early 

I he 
the Crosbys might be 


study 


inclinations. 


next decision to be reached by 
sine’s retirement 
tired 
man for the past several years. He has 


a mind 


since he has been a sick and very 
to fish, loaf, travel, and _ finish 
raising his sons, and don’t be surprised 
if he takes a and 
along to help. 


young pretty wile 


FAMILY GROUP—Roy Rogers, “King of the Cowboys” 
to American youngsters, with his own family: Dale Evans 


Series is (Mrs. Rogers) at lower left, holding Doe; Dusty and 


long | 
Bing | 





Sandy, on Roy’s knee; Linda and Cheryl, at the rear 
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The One-Tenth 


\ new and interesting documentary 
series. One Tenth Of A Nation, all 
about the accomplishments of the Amer 
ican Negro, debuted on New York TV 
station WPIX and is now in process of 
national syndication. 

On film, the series will consist of 


“One Venth” I was able to preview full 
ol eye-opening, factual information. 


For Young People 


Kach year about this time, this de- 


partment begins receiving a steady, 


erowing stream of letters from young 
people just out of high school and col 


Re. twenty-six filteen-minute, weekly pro- lege. All have several things in common: 
rter | vrams, and Pm told that the twenty They are looking to the future; they 
ity” six will just about exhaust the subject, are intrigued by and attracted to tele- 
“at although | don’t see why they should. vision, and they want to know how to 
sing Phe various segments—the series is get into it. 
rs.) being filmed by American Newsreel, the So far, I've always had the same an- 
ae only organization of its kind, which has — swers to give, none of which have been 
, furnished weekly newsreels to four hun- much help: That there is no one road 
ine dred Negro theaters in this country for to a career in TV, and that | don't 
end | the past twelve years—will include treat- know nor have | ever heard of anyone 
Sine ment of the Negro in sports, civic af- who has a sure-fire formula. YOUNG AND BLUE—On alternate 
w.. fairs, news, religion, farming, industry, This vear, however, I can do a little weeks during the warm months, Alan 
science and industry, medicine, etc. better, although not very much, by call- Young and Ben Blue, ace comedy pan- 
the _ . . ; : . Beatie . tomimists are appearing on NBC-TV’s 
lvel Prominent Americans who'll appear in ing attention to a new book titled Your popular “Saturday Night Revue” 
tine it, both white and colored, include Mrs. Place In) TV, A Handy Guide For : 
a, Richard Nixon, wile of the vice-presi- Young People, by Father Edwin Brod- 
aati dent of the United States, Mrs. John crick, director of radio and ‘TV com- 
hon | Foster Dulles, wile of the Secretary of | munications lon the Archdiocese of New 
pa State, Joe Louis, Jackie Robinson, and York and a religious consultant to CBS. 
Willie Mays. Let me caution the young reader at 
aa Material for the Scries, vathered from — the outset that Father Broderick doesn't 
wes: all ovel the world, is both current and — pretend to have any final or complete 
dal historical and in Alarch Of Time docu- answers either, although he has “drawn 
oll mentary style. I have been assured it Is a blueprint of the television field and 
chat without editorializing, without preach- the qualifications required for its many- 
iS) ment, and without any of the bleeding —taceted work.” [ also feel he has gone 
sit heart technique so frequently, and ill- a step in the direction of clarifying 
we »  advisedly, I think, adopted in the treat- this whole frustrating situation. 
—7 ment of subjects of this kind. The Further, if Father Broderick has any 
i producers of the series have further as ulterior motives—and I’m sure he has— 
11 sured me their only aim and purpose is they are simply to encourage as many 
nde to tell the interesting and fascinating fine young Americans as possible to get 
ee story of some 16,750,000 0 American into TV to help offset the subversives a : SS 
— Negroes—one tenth of this great nation— — and others of that evil ilk who are work- HIT OR MISS ?—Peter Potter’s “Juke- 
. a in a straightlorward, factual manner. ing diligently and continuously to gain Box Jury” on CBS Radio features latest 
finish Incidentally, | found that part of control of it. ; in recordings and a jury of stars who 
rised judge each a “hit” or 
wile 








nd . ee. 





THE PRINCIPAL RELAXES — Gale 


Gordon. “Our Miss Brooks” stern prin- 


SIDE MIKES—“Mr. Wrestling.” Big Jules 
izbow, calls holds on various CBS-TV 


HE’S BACK—Don McNeill. right, pop- 


ular “Breakfast Club” host is back on 






boys’? SUPs of wrestling from Hollywood. Bill ABC-TV mornings. Director Lynwood cipal. dreams of a peaceful tropic isle 
Evans 88: right, does the “color” commentary King is shown with McNeill in’ scene from the CBS-TV program 
- and — 
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Baby Discovers 


Fingers and Toes., 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY FRANK HORCIE 





Finger symphony: baby’s movements ABY’S world during his first few days of life is scarcely larger 
have an almost musical rhythmn 


than a cabbage’s. Then it begins to expand so rapidly that 
it takes some parents twenty years to catch up. But that’s already 
too late. Junior’s probably married 

\n important part of baby’s early experiences is his discovery 
of himself. ‘This is the period of long silences from the crib which 
baby dedicates to moments of solemn contemplation of his own 
fingers and toes. ‘Then, too, are heard the first parental gushes of 
oohs and aahs at baby’s ability to learn. Alter this, it is not long 
before Junior is grasping maternal fingers, crushing crunchy 
graham crackers, swinging rag dolls by the ear, and feeding him- | 
self trom a bottle held precariously between both hands—and 
quite probably both feet. 

\t birth, there is not much difference between the grasping 
ability of fingers and toes. Junior can and does catch hold of 
the bars of his crib equally as well with his toes as with his fingers. 
\s he matures, however, his hands accelerate their growth toward 


ee ’ 


versatility as feet fall into the limbo of mere locomotion—unless 
Junior happens to grow up to be a quarter-back. 





After fingers, toes. But Junio 
still hasn't heard of football 





i. 


Next step is holding food. Junior’s aim will 


be bad, but the good intention is still there 





: 5 6F 
From Mom, a lift. One of the first things an j 


: 0] 
infant will grasp are secure parental hands 
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1 





Junior is a master at digital contemplation, despite the interruptions of over-attentive parents 





Toys are made to be held as well as 
chewed. Here, baby gets a handful 





will * r 

ere | * 

| From crackers, crumbs. Baby's 
grasp is stronger than you think 


Junior's bottle represents a supreme 
triumph. Next stop, into his tummy 
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“C’mon home, McCloskey.” he hollered. “It’s all yours” 











SP TT oe EEE EF 


cCLOSKEY, the Lions’ right 
M fielder, was six feet two inches tall 
and weighed one hundred and seventy 
pounds. For this reason, and because 
his first name Horace, the Patux- 
cnt County newsmen started calling 
him Stubby. He kid from my 
hometown. As sportswriter for the 
Clarion Call, I took a_pro- 
prietary interest in his great, first-year 


Was 
was a 
Patuxent 


performance with the Lions. No rookie 
had ever made such a dent on the blasé 
Patuxent County, which 
claimed the best minor league baseball 
in the U.S., Mexico. It 
was a foregone conclusion that Stubby 


citizens ol 


Canada, and 
would soon move on to the Yankees, or 
at the very least to the Washington Sen- 
ators. In the meantime, his future with 
the Patuxent 
sured but rosy. 


Lions seems not only as- 

Before the great McCloskey slump— 
which this bat- 
ting .375 in the Northwest League and 


story is about—he was 
was leading it and every other league 


in stolen bases. Stubby’s gift for base- 
stealing was out of character. He was, it 
is true, the fastest human projectile ever 
seen on a diamond. But he was also 
an extremely timid man, awed by um- 


pires, shy even of his own teammates. 








ee ee 


\nd as he had told me several times, he 
was terrified by the mighty J. K. Feath- 
the Here I 
concurred, as anyone with the sense not 


ercombe, owner ol Lions. 
to walk in front of a moving cement 
truck naturally gave J. K. Feathercombe 
as wide a berth as possible. 

There were only five games left in 
the They with the La 
Grange Rockets, our natural and heredi- 
tary enemies, the team which had just 
tied us for first place in the League. It 


season, were 


was Clearly not the moment for Stubby’s 
slump to assume such depths. But in 
the last game before the Rocket series, 
Stubby had batted an even .000, had 
flubbed an catch in what could 
have been a disastrous ninth, and had 
evinced no more interest in larceny than 


easy 


a busload of nuns in a jewelry store. 


lor some reason, I figured, the one- 
track McCloskey mind had not been on 
the game lately. 

The night before the opening of the 
decisive series, I learned the hideous 
truth. 

The players and half the town were 
the Patuxent Arms, 
brating and speculating. I did not see 
Stubby until I the hotel. 


He was sitting in a deserted corner of 


gathered at cele- 


leaving 


was g 


the lobby, his long frame almost hid- 
den by a potted palm. He was writing 
something on a 
which, at the 
hastily stuffed into his pocket. 

“Any statement for the press on what 
you're going to do for the rest of the 
season? Like maybe hitting the ball with 
the bat once in awhile?” I inquired. 

He looked mildly distracted, as though 
he had not quite heard me and didn’t 
have time to matter. Then 
he peered furtively down the lobby and 
said, “Hey, Frank, what’s a word that 
rhymes with Jenny?” 


piece of blue paper 


sound of footsteps, he 


press the 


I glanced at the electric fan overhead. 
“That thing sure makes a racket. What 
whats with what?” 

“Rhymes with Jenny,” he repeated 
patiently. “J-E-N-N-Y. It’s a girl’s name.” 

I sat down next to him, opened my 
mouth, closed it, and finally said, “How 
about —People-who-lie-down-and-die-on- 
the-job-won’t - have - to-worry-about - the- 
job-much-longer-cause - they-won’t - have- 
any.” 

“Yeah,” he said, studying the tips of 
his massive brogans, “I gotta do better 
in this Rocket 
the trouble? I can’t seem to keep my 
mind on the game!” He 


series. You know what’s 


sighed. 


The Great McCloskey was a baseball player with a one-track 


mind. So it was no coincidence that he fell into a slump on the 


very day on which he fell in love 
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I stood up. “Well, all I can say is,” I 
began sententiously and then stopped, 
unable to say anything at all. The sit- 
uation was suddenly clear: Stubby in a 
slump because he couldn’t keep his 
mind on the Stubby sitting all 
by himself on the eve of battle 
poetry to rhyme with Jenny. 


game; 


writing 


“Stubby,” I said, “Don’t say it. I 
can’t stand it.” 

“Don’t say what?” he asked, easily 
confused. “I didn’t say anything.” 

“That you’re in love.” 

“Oh.” He nodded. “Uh-huh.” 

I sat down again. 

“Where'd you mieet this Jenny?” I 
asked suspiciously. 

“At the clubhouse. She came in one 
day to—” 

“Ah, just what I thought. Some dizzy 


bobby-soxer the bleachers 
thinks it’s real cute the way your ears 
stick out in back!” 

“What' time he asked, obviously 
paying no attention to me. 

“Twenty after seven.” 

“I’m meeting Jenny at 7:30. "Bye, 
Frank. I'll see you.” And he scurried 
cut of the lobby. I looked after him 
helplessly for a moment, then left the 
hotel. Mr. Feathercombe was holding a 
press conference at eight o’clock. Much 
as I loathed the man’s company, he was, 
unfortunately, news. 


EATHERCOMBE 

ous citizen whose came to 
him, or more precisely was lugged to 
him, in bales, from the manufacture of 
hunting rifles and other lethal weapons, 
He was holding court in his trophy 
room, a homey little nook not over 
thirty square. 


sitting in 


is it?” 


was a prosper- 


money 


feet 

There were five or six newsmen in the 
room, one of them from the La Grange 
Express, hometown paper of the Rock- 
ets. Mr. Feathercombe had de 
scribed him as “—square-jawed, fiftyish, 
muscular’) was looking even more grim 
than usual. 
sO many 


(Time 


He had gone through this 
times before. 

Nothing could quite make it up to 
J. K. Feathercombe that his club had 
not won a pennant during the six years 
of his ownership. It had never missed 
by much, of course, but something had 
always happened in the last week to 


beat out the Lions by some ridiculous 
percentage point. He wanted his team 
to win a pennant and when Mr. 


Feathercombe wanted something done, 
he did not believe in interference from 
the minor stockholders. 

“Well, gentlemen, let’s not take all 
night, eh?” he roared, flicking an ash 
from his bristling mustache. ‘What do 


you want to know!” 
“Mr. Feathercombe,” the Herald 
man asked, “How do you figure our 


chances against the Rockets’ pitching?” 
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The Feathercombe brow contracted. 

The La Grange Express man—a spy! 
added in a superior tone, “Do you think 
your pitching can 
Three-Two Kelley’s?” 

The Feathercombe mustache quivered 
in indignation. “Our pitching can stand 
up against anybody's,” he said testily. 
But I knew that he too was wondering 
what our hitters would do this time 
with the Rockets’ great 
power pitcher, the mighty Three-Two 
Kelley. In the past they had not done 
too well. 


stand up against 


when faced 


The La Grange reporter smiled cyni- 
cally. “How hgure McCloskey’s 
slump will affect the series?” he asked 
blandly. 

The 
“Slump!” 


you 


had touched a_ nerve. 


Mr. Feathercombe repeated, 


man 


his face red. “Slump? My men don’t get 
paid to slump. They get paid to play 


ball, and they’d better play the best 
ball they know how.” 
“Don’t you think McCloskey is just 


another flash-in-the-pan? They're saying 


you've much on 


been counting too 
him.” 
man,” Mr. 


roared in his best chairman-of-the-board 


“Young Feathercombe 
manner, “my team does not depend on 
any one man, particularly a-a-a—” He 
worked hard but could not 
anything more scathing than 


produce 
*_rookie! 
And I expect every man on the team 
to come through this week. Anyone who 


doesn’t—well—!” His face turned from 
red to mauve. [I thought I saw him 
glance over the fireplace where there 


was a plaque as yet unencumbered by a 
head. 

I found it hard to concentrate on the 
rest of the interview. When I left the 
house I had already decided to collai 
Stubby McCloskey immediately and read 
a riot act loud enough to penetrate even 
that rapidly thickening skull. 






Before the great 
McCloskey slump 
he was batting 
375 in the 


Vorthwest League 





T had just turned out to the stree 
when I spotted him, Stubby himsel{ 
standing about six from the 
Feathercombe driveway, in earnest con. ; 
versation with a girl. I slammed on the 
brake. The girl said something and hur | 
ried up the drive, turning 
smile back at him. The big dope looked 
as though he had just been presented 
with two hundred shares of preferred 
U.S. Steel. 

I could see his point. i 

If this Stubby’s inamorata, | 
thought somewhat grudgingly, I would] 
have to revise my mental image from | 
scratch. This girl was not of the bobby 
sox aud bleacher persuasion. From the} 
top of her short, honey-blonde hair 
the heels of her alligator shoes, she ra| 
and charm of the 
type to make even city men dig their 
toes in the sand. For one blissful mo- 
ment I could not quite remember where 
I had seen her before, But then it came 
to me, 

“Stubby,” I said as he got into the| 
car, “tell me in words of one syllable} 
Isn't that Jenifer Feathercombe?” 

“Yep,” he said, in one syllable. 

I stared at the man in open-mouthed 
admiration. It does, after all, take a 
certain genius to: get into a Situation) 
not only ridiculous but absolutely im 
possible. “McCloskey,” I said, “accord: | 
ing to the last census, there are onl 
eighty million the country 
Do you mean to tell me that you had to 
fall in love with J. K. 
daughter?” 

“Uh-huh,” he 


feet 


once to 


was 


diated a distinction 


women in \ 
, 
Feathercombe’s \ 


beamed. 


HE five-game series opened in Feath- 
—-ercombe Park to a record crowd 
that had radius ol three 


hundred miles. To reduce the long, ten- 
inning game to the bare essential: we 


said, and 


come trom a 


won, by a score of seven to six. ‘Stubby 
had very little to do with these figures 
He did nothing either good or bad 
But he had apparently lost all heart 
for his former delight in stealing bases 
He stayed solidly glued to whatever 
few bases he was on. 

In the next game, Three-Two Kelley 
pitched for the Rockets. When he am- 
bled out of the dugout for the first time, 
his fans stood up and roared as though 
he had just struck out the whole ol 
Murderer’s Row in order. 
The big pitcher bowed and smiled in all 


consecutive 


directions, raising his cap and waving it 
at the bleachers until Garrity the um- 
pire, ordered him to hurry up and get 
into the 

Kelley terrible show-off. His 
nickname was an example. He had ag 
particular and diabolical fondness for a} 
three-two situation. I doubt whether} 
there were statistics to prove the point, | 
but the popular and demoralizing rumor § 
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was that once the count had run down 
to three balls and two strikes, no one 
could get a hit off Kelley. At such mo- 
ments he would grin fiendishly, go into 
a complex wind-up, and then throw 
something really wicked. 

The Rockets, behind Kelley's pitch- 
ing, took the second game five to two. 
\gain Stubby made no direct contribu- 
tion, except that Kelley made him hit 
into more double plays than had eve 
before been seen in a single Northwest 
League game. Kelley loved it. 

In the third game things went better. 
Stubby hit a respectable line-drive in 
the second, and eventually scored by 
out-running the ball on a two-bagger 
first He hit a single 
in the eighth, and when he went out to 
the field for the ninth, the Lion rooters 
were in such good spirits that they gave 
mild shouted, 
“Attaboy, Stubby! Let’s wrap it up  to- 


by the baseman. 


him a cheer. Someone 


morrow!” 


I would sleep bette 

when the Lions had three out of five 
chalked up and Stubby was free of Lfur- 
ther 


| HOPED sO. 


responsibility for the season. I 
wrote my account of the game with a 
shade more credit for McCloskey than 


the record showed. As I was pasting 


up the story my phone rang. It was 
Stubby. 

“Can you come over to the hotel?” 
he said. “I got something to ask you.” 


I found him in a deserted corner of 
the taproom, nursing a small coke. “Sit 
down,” he said expansively. “Buy you 
a beer?” I eyed him suspiciously. Be- 
fore | could comment on the good spir- 
its, he said, “I finally 
mind.” 

“Re?” 

“Like I said before. I’ve been play- 
ing such punk ball because I was all 
the time worrying about Jenny and me 
because of her father not 
about us 


made up my 


knowing 
and—” 

“You'd have more to worry about if 
he did know.” 

Stubby shook his head decisively. 
“Jenny’s not the kind of a girl to go 
around fooling her old man. So I 
figured there was only one thing to do. 
\sk him.” 

‘Ask him 

“Ask him can [I marry Jenny!” 
Stubby said impatiently. “What do you 
think I want to ask him?” 

“Uh—but—” I began. 

“And don’t try talking me out of it,” 
he said defensively. “I got it all figured 
out.” 

I shrugged. “O.K.,” I said. “Go ahead 
and ask him. Just be sure he isn’t test- 
ing one of the products when you do.” 

\ look of profound awe passed over 
Stubby’s face. 
and ask him. 


what?” 


“T wouldn't just go up 


» 
I'd never have the nerve 
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for that. 
better.” 

“Does Jenny know you're planning to 
do this?” I asked. 

He looked somewhat abashed. “No—I 
didn’t tell her. I thought it would worry 
hier maybe.” 

“Look, Stubby,” I said, taking a long 
thoughtful swallow of his coke. “Aren't 


I figured a letter would be 


you banking pretty heavily on the bar- 
gaining powers of a couple of little hits? 
Just because you didn’t play like a com- 
plete schmo today is no reason to think 
j. K. will say ‘Bless you, son, how about 


becoming vice-president of the firm 


too?” 

He began to look doubttul. 
“Anyway wait until the 
over,” I went on, pressing the advan- 
tage. Suppose we don’t get the pennant. 


season — Is 


Think how receptive J. K. will feel 
then!” 
“Yeah,” he said, “I guess I should 


wait—but I can’t is all!” 

“Why not!” 

‘Well—I figured you'd probably try 
to talk me out of it. And I also figured 
you'd have so many good reasons that 
maybe vou could talk me out of it. So 
I mailed the letter before you got here.” 








@ A man is never too busy to talk 
about how busy he is.—Cincinnati 





Enquirer 

“I see,” I said. I didn’t. 

The next day was Sunday. Every- 
thing and everybody in good - spir- 
its, up to and including J. K. Feather- 


combe. As he passed the press box he 
paused long enough to roar at us, “It’s 
going to be a great game today! A great 
game! I feel it in my bones!” 

Well, 
bones weren’t so dumb. It 


1g 


in a sense the Feathercombe 
was a great 
eame. One of the best games the Rock- 
ets had ever played. Take the first in- 
ning, for example, our half: Roberts 
flied out; Pohansky lined out; and Me- 
Closkey struck out. 

And when the Rockets 


bat it became apparent that every man 


came up to 


had determined to make home and 
mother proud. The whole team car- 
ried on as though an American League 


behind 
Not until the filth inning did our boys 


scout. were hiding every post. 
set foot in the vicinity of third base. 
Then, with two out, a half-hearted rally 
finally put Kennedy on = second and 
Flynn on first. And when Roberts came 
up at the top of the order he got hold 
of a lesser Kelley effort and batted it 
several miles out of the park. With the 
score five to three, Pohansky stayed in 
the spirit of things and put himself on 








first. McCloskey didn’t add a great deal 
by hitting a fly right into the center 
fielder’s glove, but at least the situation 
was now no longer hopeless. 

We picked up one more run in the 
seventh and went into the eighth with 
the score five to four. The Rockets came 
to bat with blood in their eye. The first 
batter was thrown out. The second man 
first. Number struck 
But the fourth man hit a mighty drive 
down center that 
third and himself to second. There was 
some activity in the Lion bullpen but 
no change of pitcher was announced, 


got to three out. 


moved the man to 


for there was only one to go and Three- 
Two Kelley was coming up to bat. Now 
whatever his other virtues, Three-Tlwo 
Kelley hit like a pitcher, other than J. 
Page. Even so, for no good reason that 
1 could think of, I began to worry. 

I looked field at Stubby. 
The preoccupied expression on his face 
boded no good. | that he was 
thinking, as I letter lan- 
guishing behind the bars of the Patux- 
ent County Post Office, waiting for the 
dawn. And I was sure that in the cold 
light of day, with the excitement ol 


down the 


knew 
was, of his 


saw the 
with 
Feathercombe on a man-to-man basis. 


yesterday’s game over, he too 


error of trying to do_ business 

Our pitcher was working slowly and 
cautiously, guarding the status quo, such 
as it was, like a McKinley cabinet mem- 
ber. He got two strikes on Kelley in 
The 


in wishful relief. Kelley beamed affably, 


three pitches. Lion fans cheered 
raising his hat, as much as to say, “O.K., 
folks, now let’s get down to business.” 


He swung his bat gently and stepped up 


to the plate. He got hold of the ball 
and let it flv. For a second it looked 
fatal, but only for a second. The ball 


rose in a high curve to the right. The 
crowd sat. 

I was apparent to everyone in the 
l park that it heading straight 
for McCloskey’s Correction. It 
Was apparent to everyone in the park 
McCloskey. The point seemed 
The McCloskey 


Was temporarily elsewhere. It did not 


was 


clove. 


except 
to escape him. mind 
rejoin him until the ball was within a 


foot of his head. Even so, I thought 


there was hope. He got his glove on 
the ball. 
far off 

catch. He dropped the ball, recovered, 
then 


plate, which arrived about a quarter of 


But the timing was a little too 


even for Stubby to make the 


made a tremendous throw to the 


a second after runner number two had 


crossed same. 
The Lion rooters were on their feet, 
hooting and booing, and waving their 


score cards. The Rocket rooters were on 


their feet. cheering and laughing to 
kill themselves. Mr. Feathercombe was 
on his feet too, and the color of his 
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face would have made the Brothers 
Mayo drop whatever they were doing 
and come running. 

That was about all that happened in 
the fourth game of the series. We picked 
up a run in the ninth (it would have 
been the tying run) but with that three 
run lead—well, as I say, that 
really all that happened in the fourth 
came. 

The 
the Lions dressing room about a quarter 
He 


you 


was 


next afternoon I dropped by 
to two. Stubby was just coming in. 
“Where’ve 
been all night,” I asked, scowling. 

He looked surprised. “In my room,” 
“Where'd think I 
\sleep in the park?” 

“IT tried hold of And 
Jenny’s been after you with a_ police 
dragnet.” 


Was Carrying a suitcase. 


he said. you was? 


getting you. 


He put the suitcase down and sat on 


it. “I know. I told my landlady to tell 
anyone who called I was out. I was 
afraid she might try to get me.” 

‘But why don’t you—” 

“I'm leaving right after the game,” 
he interrupted. “Going home. My 


brother-in-law I could have 
a job with him if I wanted.” 
“Aren't you even going to say good-by 


to the girl?” I asked. 


alwavs said 


E shook his head. “There’s no 
H point to it, Frank. I crazy 
from the start thinking anything could 
ever come of it. 


was 


And now! After yeste1 
day! And that letter this morning!” 

“Maybe he didn’t get it,” I suggested 
weakly. “Maybe you—well, you might 
have put the wrong address on it—o1 
something.” 

It was a pretty thought. It was inte1 
rupted by a sound like a hurricane pass 
ing through a wind tunnel. We turned 
around. J. K. 
ing 


Feathercombe was charg 
the fists 
clenched, one of them over a piece of 
blue writing paper. J. 
the was on his 


down corrider, his 


Feathercombe 


vounge! heels, but she 


couldn’t lay 


a glove on him. 


J. K. sighted Stubby and slid to a 
stop. He brandished fist and paper in 
the vicinity of Stubby’s nose. “So!” the 
magnate roared: “So!” He caught his 
breath. “So you want to marry my 
daughter, young man, hmp?” he in- 


quired through his teeth, a neat trick 


made possible only by a occlu 


slight 
sion of the upper plate. 
Stubby, apparently the 


theory that a straight question deserves 


working on 


a straight answer, leaped off the suit 


case and said, “Yessir, Mr. Feather 
combe, I sure do.” 

“Oh, Stubby,” Jenny began plain 
tively. 

“Oh you do!” Mr. Feathercombe 
roared. The direct approach  appar- 
ently cut no ice with the man. His 
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mustache quivered even more indig- 
nantly. “Why — you— you—you—" He 
swallowed and tried again. “Let me save 
myself the trouble of replying to your 
letter, McCloskey,” he said, in a sinis- 
ter tone of icy calm. “Re your request 
of the 15th inst: the answer is no, N-O-, 
no! 1 wouldn’t let you marry my daugh- 
ter if—if—’ He was clearly trying to 
produce something striking, but noth- 
ing came to him. Aware that the remark 
was falling somewhat flat, he took a new 
tack. “Come to think of second 
thought can marry my daughter 
alter all—if you personally see to it that 
we win this that 
pennant!” 


it—on 
you 
game today and get 
Jenny gasped hopefully. Even Stubby 
looked momentarily pleased. “But you 
know what!” the magnate went on, low- 
ering his voice confidentially. ‘You're 
not going to play today, so I don’t really 
see how you can manage it! Pohansky! 
Where's Pohansky!” 
The 
door. 
“McCloskey is out ol Put 
Burns in!” With a last, inarticulate roai 
at Stubby he turned and marched down 
the corridor, pulling Jenny after him. 
Pohansky growled, ‘“O.K., McCloskey. 
O.K. Get your He added 
more kindly, “It’s real relaxing to spend 
a game in the dugout once in awhile.” 
I turned my mind to what was going 
on out front. It down to the 
fact that everybody was playing pretty 
good ball and that toward the end of 
the game the Rockets were playing ball 
a little better than we were. This 
brought us to the ninth inning with a 
score of three to two. Despondency had 


manager stuck his head out the 


the order. 


uniform on.” 


boiled 





The Word 


P Barbers are notorious for suggest 


Last 


ing added services to their custom- 
One busy man thought he had 
a solution. 


crs, 
\s he took his place in 
the barber’s chair, he said: 

“IT want a shave. 


No haircut. No 
shampoo. No witch hazel. No hair 


tonic, no facial massage, no hot 
towels. No manicure. No shoe- 
shine. I want no brushing, and I'll 


put on my own coat.” 
“Yessir,” replied 
“Any lather, sir?” 
—J. M. Mitchell 


the barber. 














settled over the Lion rooters. All around 
me people were gathering their belong. 
ings together, getting ready to dash for 
the exit. After Roberts popped out, 
they dashed. 

But then Pohansky came up and any- 
one who knew Pohansky could tell from 
the way he stalked out to the plate that 
he was mad. Pohansky mad was not a 
safe man to try a slow curve on. For 
some reason a slow curve irritated him, 
He scowled at the steady, hard-working 
Rocket pitcher and clouted a solid two- 
base hit out to left field, racing for 
faster than his short legs had 
ever carried him. The people at the 
and rushed back to the 


second 


turned 
grandstand. 

This brought Burns, Stubby’s replace- 
ment, to He was clearly longing 
for his first hit of the day. He got it 
on the second pitch. It wasn’t much 
of a hit, and it almost rolled foul over 
the third But it him to 
first, even if Pohansky remained trapped 
on second. 

The Rocket pitcher, desperately hang- 
ing on to his rapidly disappearing con- 
trol, struck out the next man. But 
Flynn wasted no time at all in hitting 
and all of a sudden, with two men out, 


exits 


bat. 


baseline. got 


the bases were loaded. 

Time had been called on our side be- 
cause, in his dash for third, Pohansky 
had ankle. The little man 
was muttering noisily as he hobbled 
back to the dugout, which was right un- 
der I saw him glance 
balefully at Mr. Feathercombe. He said 
to no one in particular, “I want some- 
one in there who can move!” Then 
roared, “McCloskey! C’mere. McCloskey, 


twisted an 


the press box. 


in the event that someone hits a_ ball 
do you think you can get from third to 
home without getting lost?” Stubby 


nodded and ran over to third. 


HREE-Two Kelley ambled from the 

Rocket's dugout, followed by cheers 
of his fans. After rejecting a number 
ol balls and knocking a great quantity 
of dirt from his shoes, he finally stepped 
into the box and pitched a wicked curve. 
Young, our third baseman, swung and 
missed. Kelley was apparently feeling 
as mean and 


fresh as a barracuda in 


spring training. And all that energy 
was concentrated on getting one miser- 
able little out from one indifferent 


hitter. I began to gather my papers to- 
gether. Maybe next year. 

Kelley tried another fast curve that 
went a little high. “Ball!” Garrity said, 
“and don’t give me no argument!” he 
added, as the pitcher opened his mouth. 
Kelley shrugged amiably, as though it 
could hardly matter less to him. He 
tried a fast ball which this time fell 
so slightly that I would have 
argued with any umpire but the gimlet 


short 
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eved Garrity. Then Kelley delivered a 
slow curve, and again Young swung and 
missed. 

With the count two and two, Kelley 
| decided he could no longer do business 
with the ball. He demanded a new 
one, then called time for a word with 
the catcher. This was an old Kelley 
dodge, designed to rattle an already 
rattled batter. 


7 


He kept looking over at Feather- 
cmbe box trying to see Jenny, and 
evincing little interest in what was hap- 
pening around him. 

“Stubby,” I hollered, “keep your 
mind on the game!” A _ needless pre- 
caution, I thought at once. The possi- 
bility of Stubby’s ever leaving third 
base was dim. Kelley rubbed some dirt 
on the ball and threw a fast one, low 
and inside. The umpire’s fingers said 
three two. A groan escaped the 
long-suffering Lion rooters. Three-Two 
Kelley smiled thoughtfully and im- 
mediately went into a long wind-up. 

What happened happened so fast 
that it was almost over before I noticed 
i. What happened was that Stubby 
suddenly broke for the plate. With 
the score three to two, the count three 
and the game and the pennant 
riding on one more pitch, McCloskey 


| GLANCED at Stubby and winced. 


and 


two, 


) was trying to steal home. Stubby. who 
} hadn't made a move toward stealing 
a base in the whole five games, was 


streaking down the third base line as 
though the entire staff of Murder, Inc., 
was after him. Then halfway down the 
line he stopped. 

No one in the park was more sur- 
prised than Three-Two Kelley to see 
Stubby approaching home plate at 
about sixty miles an hour. He hollered 
something to the catcher, then shifted 
his body and threw, well inside, to cut 
Stubby off. But by the time the throw 
was made and caught Stubby had stop- 
ped running and was already rocketing 
back to third The whole ridic- 
ulous process, from start to finish, took 
about three-quarters of a second. 

Garrity, the umpire, called the shot 
before anyone else had time to figure 


— 


= 


base. 





) & out. He pointed a dramatic finger 
Sat Mr. Kelley’s size thirteens, solidly 
planted in the box, and roared, “Ball 
four!” Then he turned to Stubby and 
hollered, “C’mon home, McCloskey, it’s 
all yours.” 

Well 
noisy. 
ment 


from then on it little 
Kelley got into such an argu- 
with the umpire that he was 
thrown out of the game, and another 
pitcher came in, and then Flynn. step- 
ped up to the plate and batted in the 
third and second, and it 


was a 


LETT 


men on was 
) all ours at five to three. 
I saw Stubby legging it toward the 
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J. K. Feathercombe was charging down the corridor 


showers and Jenny rushing out of hei 
box. I wanted to see Stubby myself. 
but by the time I had worked my way 
through the crowd to the clubhouse he 
had gone, apparently still in uniform. 
The suitcase was gone too. Mr. Feather- 
combe was there, though, beaming and 
smiling and posing the 
He was saying, “Well, I ex- 
think and 
bold decisions in an emergency!” 

I wrote a piece about McCloskey, the 
the 
centages were dead against Young get- 
ting that last hit, and timing his bold 
coup so precisely th.t Kelley would do 
just what he did: throw without step 
ping out of the I pointed out 
that it hundred to 
shot but that when long shots paid ofl 


for photo- 
graphers. 
pect my men to 


fast make 


great strategist, figuring that per- 


box. 


was really a one 


they were worth a lot of money. 

Well, that about winds up the story 
of the McCloskey slump and thhow he 
came out of it—except for a letter I had 
from Stubby a week later. 
“Dear Frank: 


Here we 


\nd I quote, 


are all married already! 
Jenny said we should leave quick right 
after the game and get married because 
after all her Pop did say 1 couid marry 
her if I personally saw to it that we 
won the game. Of course I said, Jenny, 


technically I didn’t win the game. 1 
mean in the record book I don’t get 
credit for any run. I mean when you 
steal home you don’t and shucks, | 


didn’t even steal home. So she savs. is 


this a time to be technical and worry 
about the record book? 

“Now, Frank, there’s one thing worry- 
ing me. I read about Mc- 
Closkey the great strategist, and how I 


youl SLtOTY 


figured the timing so good, stopping 
just at the right minute and_ all. 
It was a swell story. But I just don’t 


feel right not telling you what happened. 


HAT really happened was—well, 
Wi hate to have to admit it, but I 
did what you called out not to do. I 
let my mind wander off the game, feel- 
ing so awful and all as I did. And with 
all that fooling around of Kelley’s, call- 
ing time and getting new balls and so 
en, I honestly lost count. And so help 
me, when he got to ball three I thought 
strike account of not 
having my mind on things. I 


li was three, on 
was SO 
anxious to get off the field and out be- 
fore I I started 


right in for the shower, fast as I could 


had to see anyone that 


move. Of course I realized right away 
what I had done and started back 
third. Wasn’t it lucky vot so 
niad he forgot to step out of the box? 
Well, I guess nobody but me could do 
dumb Anyway I don’t 
have anvthing to worry about anymore 


for 
Kelley 


such a thing. 
and from now on I'll keep my mind on 
the game.” 

The letter was postmarked Niagara 
Falls. Wouldn’t you know a character 
like Stubby would go to Niagara Falls 


on his honeymoon! 
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A LOOK AT THE WORLD. 





BY ANITA COLBY 


The Cancer Saint 


CHICAGO—Cancéer their 
families and friends might be interested 
to know that the National Shrine to St. 
Peregrine, the universal patron of those 


sufferers and 


suffering from cancer and running sores, 
is located in this city. 

In old St. Dominic’s Church on Chi- 
cago’s near-North Side, the Shrine was 
founded recently under the direction of 
young Father John Bosco, the pastor of 


St. Dominic’s, whose mother died of 
cancer. 

Father Bosco, O.S.M., of the Order 
of Friar Servants of Mary (Servites) , 


the order to which St. Peregrine be- 
longed, launched the first novena service 


in honor of the Saint on November 17, 


1953, and the services have been at- 
tracting enormous attention from the 
public ever since. 

Catholics in other countries have 


known of St. Peregrine’s power for 


cenerations, but he is only now coming 
into prominence in the U 


cause of 


S., partly be- 
and attention 
lately given cancer, the nation’s num- 
her-two_ killer. 

This is a 


the publicity 


matter of far more signifi 
and | 
opportunity for de- 


Peregrine 


coincidence to 
feel the 
votion to St. 
at this time 


cance than 


me, 
choose to 
Was granted us 
as an added means of com- 
hating cancer and speeding the scientific 
discovery of its cure. 

Some day soon, as a result, this Servite 
may be well known here as in Europs 
hailed as the 
“Won- 
“The Ser 
and in the region 

Italy, as “The 


where he is 
“Mighty,” the 
der-Working St. Peregrine,” 
vite Miracle-Worker,” 
of his apostolate in 
Apostle of Emilia.” 
recalled how all life is a 
pilgrimage to heaven as she looked upon 
her new Forli, 
“vou, also, my son, 
are a pilgrim along the way.” 

Since the Latin for “pilgrim” is pere- 
the little fellow called 
Peregrine, Peregrine Laziosi. 

Now, it so happened that Forli was 
then the center of a revolt againt the 
temporal authority of the Pope, Martin 
IV, and young Peregrine grew up in this 
unhealthy He eventually 


widely 


“Marvelous,” the 


His mother 


born in 
1260, and noted that 


babe, Italy, in 


grinus, was 


atmosphere 
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selected one Guido de 


Montefeltro, a 
and an excom 
municate, as his personal hero, 

This de Montefeltro later led a For 
lian Papal 
and French army and wiped out more 
than 18,000 


leader of the rebellion 


army 


against a combined 


men. In desperation, the 
Pope sent a gentle Servite—the Order had 
been Philip 
what 
could be accomplished with quiet words 


founded — in 
later 


1255—one 

Benizi, canonized, to see 

and pleas fon peace and conformance. 
Friar Philip’s first appearance in Forli 


was attended by an angry crowd ol 
young revolutionaries, and Peregrine 
Laziosi was the worst behaved of all. 


Not content to shout at the holy man, 
he suddenly rushed at him and beat him 
unconscious, 


It is recorded, however, that Pere- 
erine left the scene with a doubtful 
sense of victory and later ran after the 


bruised and bleeding Friar to beg for 
Philip told the hot-headed 
return to the Cathedral of 
Forli and pray before the image of the 
Sorrowful Mother of Christ. 

Peregrine Philip’s instruc 
tions to the letter and, while doing so, 
heard a whispered request that he join 
the Servites. 


O1Vve 1icss. 


youth to 


followed 


He immediately applied for admission, 
was accepted and given his habit by 
Philip Benizi, himself, the same habit he 
wore for the next sixty-two years. 

Sa Servite, Peregrine dwelt olten on 
his early sins and was known fo1 
the severe penances he inflicted on him- 
These 
penances have since attracted the atten- 
tion of 


self by way of partial atonement. 


and secular scholars 
Even the late Robert Rip- 
“Believe It or Not” 
once that St. Peregring 
didn’t Sit thirty years and, 
when forced to sleep through exhaus 
tion, either leaned 


religious 
evervwhere. 
ley, in his popular 
feature, noted 


down for 


against a wall o1 
used a stone for a pillow, the ground 
for a couch. 

“If Christians do not receive what 
they seek of God,” he used to say, “it is 
solely lack faith.” 

He apparently demonstrated his ex 
ceptional faith many times and at least 


because they 








— 





once was given the special grace to mul! 
iiply a single ear of corn so that it filledygass ¢ 
the cottages and barns of his friends, th 


poor. ance 
Finally, as if to further test his faith) ‘©’ 

« cancer attacked his leg in the deci spied 

ing years of his life. It ravaged his fles! . 

so quickly that the bone was soon ex | 

posed and a stench so terrible created) | 5 


that it was nearly impossible to apj 


j | - 
proach him. Peregrine’s close friend, Dr} ¢ / h 
° ° ° . | ' 
» al- cr > . ° { 
Paul Salacio, prescribed amputation of . 
the leg. . 
a. 

Che holy man accepted the prescrip 
tion although he felt work among his| 
heloved poor would be curtailed. 

The night before the operation wa) ion pr 


to take place, he dragged himself tof Tyye 
the dark little Servite chapel to Prat hess im 
and, worn out, soon fell asleep. hn imp 

When he was awakened the next pyothe 


morning to prepare for the operation. Gideralh 
it was discovered that his leg was com §,jq o 
pletely healed without even the slight Pepe ¢ 


est trace of a scar! pctitio 

The 
EWS of the cure spread, as you cat Ipmples 
lL imagine, and more people thanhy jo 


ever flocked to Friar Peregrine for help (om 
and consolation; but he was eighty years fhysiy, 
old, very tired and, besides, it was th arrive 
first day of May, the month of Mary, to Afass ; 
whom the Servites ape dedicated. hhev hh 

So, like a weary pilgrim, whose jour fin im 
ney’s end is in sight, Peregrine Lazios 4 ag 


died May 2, 1345, and his body instantly §, 4 y, 
began to exude “a heavenly perfume.” 


Miracle followed miracle and _ it has 

e > > : “ entire book |. 
heen recorded that “an entire be Vath. 
would be needed to give even a list of \ 
them.” Wh 

In one city alone, Citta di Castello Oj 


between 1694 and 1726, church author: [The 


ities listed more than three hundred ¢o nt 
cures, and I 

Peregrine Laziosi was beatified in theadk 
1609, miracles reportedly obtained rh 


through his intercession were then care: f" a 
fully examined during the seventeenth [pirit 
and eighteenth centuries and, in 1715, Yecla 
his body was found to be incorrupt and Bary 
still exuding the same perfume noticed five 


at the time of his death. Dish 
Canonization by Pope Benedict XIII (pray. 
came in 1726. the | 
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) mul 
fille, 
1s, the 

p Since Iam responsible for others, please settle this prob- 
faith lem. If I arrive late for Mass on a Sunday or holy day, 
eclin. must lL attend another Mass, to make up for what I missed? 


‘Mass Obligation 


flea J.. BROOKLINE, Mass. 

n si The First Precept of the Church specifies the 
Cater} “how” of God's Third Commandment to “keep 
holy the Lord’s Day.” Negatively, we must ab- 
d, Dr 


stain from unnecessary servile work. Positively, 
we must pay our respects to God by attending 
the Sacrifice of Calvary as it is offered Euchar- 


on of 





mei ‘ istically in the Mass. The obligation of Mass 
his} } is grave; hence, to neglect it without sufficient 

reason entails grave sin. To fulfill that obliga- 
1 Wa dion properly, we should be present for the entire Mass. 


IE wf Frue—some parts of the Mass are unessential, or at least 


—— important than others. If we miss an essential or even 
wn important part of an obligatory Mass, we should attend 

pnother Mass in order to make up the deficit. If a con- 

iderable amount be still due, a debt is not substantially 

Com aid off. And attendance at the Eucharistic sacrifice is our 

light Mebt to God of adoration, thanksgiving, atonement, and 
petition. 


next 
ation 


The essential part of the Mass is the Consecration. Ex- 
nples of important parts of the Mass: from the beginning 
than up to the Gospel, coupled with the part that follows the 
help Communion; from the beginning to the Offertory in- 
yeals @lusively. i 
is the 
ry, 


u Can, 


Many, many people who never miss a train or 
mrrive at a theater alter curtain time are habitually late for 
Mass and leave too early. In paving their respects to God, 
; Khey have a “stopwatch” attitude. To miss the essential or 
joer an important part of the Mass, without sufficient reason, 
aZ10S| B, a grave sin; to miss a comparatively less important part 
‘anth Bs a venial 


sin. 
1€. 
t has} 
book |. ™ ‘ : 
‘in . Catholic Action Groups 
St o1¥ 


Who ave the Campaigners for Christ the King? the Legion 

tello. § Of Alary?—F. F., Brookiyn, N. Y. 
ithor- The Legion of Christ the King, a lay organization devoted 
idred g@o nursing and teaching of religion, was founded in 1932 

mnd is active in two States. For full information, write to 
aq theadquarters at 21 Washington Street, Brighton 46, Mass. 
ained | The Legion of Mary, founded in Dublin, Ireland, 1921. is 
— association of Catholic laity dedicated to their own 
eenth Bpiritual improvement and that of 


others—such as the 
1715, Beclaiming of “fallen aways,” converts. Their patroness is 
t and @lary in her role as Dispenser of All Graces. Well over 
ticed * hundred units co-operate with the apostolic work of 

shops throughout the world. Members meet weekly to 
XIII Pray, plan, and take action according to the local needs of 

phe Church Militant. In this country, further information 
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can be had upon application to the following centers: P.O 
Box 918, St. Louis, Mo.; 423 Commercial Square, Cincinnat! 
2, Ohio; 304 Southway, Baltimore 18, Md. 


Drastic Discipline 


My husband maintains that, as head of the family 
husband is obliged in conscience to discipline an erring 
wife, even by recourse to corporal punisha rent. He quotes 

Proverbs 27:16.—A\.M., ToLepo, Ou1o. 

We do not doubt that your husband is a “God-fearing man 
devoted to his family.”” You state that a wife’s infidelity ts 
not his worry, but lesser faults such as neglect of children, 
overbuying on charge accounts, and the like. Even in a 
case of infidelity—and aside from the civil laws of the 
various States—a husband is not justified in beating his wife 
on the basis of the Scripture he quotes. That passage from 
Proverbs is admitted by scholars as extremely difficult to 
interpret reliably. 

In administering corporal punishment, even in the case 
of children, policy should be conservative, lest the exercise 
of such discipline become a vent fot immoderate anger 01 
for the sexual form of cruelty known as sadism. A prudent 
husband can effectively hobble a neglectful or spendthrift 
wife in many ways. Recourse to the whip is bound to beget 
resentment to the point of hatred. 


“Fringe on the Towel’ 


We were visited by the new Methodist minister in town, 
who was genuinely glad of the fact that, although my hus 
band is an Episcopahan, we attend Mass every Sunday. 

I was so completely captivated by his charm that I offered 

to type for him. Why don’t ow priests get acquainted with 

their flock in this way?—A. R., GLENS FALLs, N.Y. 

In the first place, the minister would have been well advised 
to call upon his own parishioners only. W¢ do not doubt 
that he is graced with the charming personality which you so 
rapturously describe, nor do we question his motives in 
promising to help in times of illness or other mislortune. 
However, one so winsome will have no difficulty in obtain- 
ing the services of a typist from among his co-religionists. 
It would be definitely out of order that a Catholic function 
as secretary to a non-Catholic minister. Presumably. Metho 
dists foster the brand of so-called Christianity shattered bv 
their founder, John Wesley 
into about twenty-one sub-sects. 

Nowadays, aside from sick calls, the visitatton of Catholic 
homes by the parish priest depends upon several factors 
which vary locally. While you and your non-Catholic hus- 
band welcome that “dear old custom.” many others would 


(1703-91), and now fractured 


consider an unnecessary visit as an intrusion upon. then 
time and privacy. When feasible, parish priests visit every 
Catholic home on the occasion of annual census. Not only 
in heavily populated city parishes, but elsewhere religious 
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Sisters conduct the census visitation. They can devote their 
time exclusively to this work for which trained 
professionally. Oftentimes, they can—““woman to woman”— 
make such headway with a and man 
could hope for. To conclude—don’t overestimate or become 


they are 


wife mother as no 


mesmerized by a charming personality. A “Dale Carnegie” 
personality is a valuable and enviable asset, but only your 
priests can transmit to you, unsullied, the bequest of Christ's 
teaching, ruling, and sanctifying. 


Unbroken Continuity 


Aside from the fact that the Holy Spirit guides the Church, 
can we prove that the continuity of prt stly Orders was not 
broken during the that unworthy 
bishops did not ordain Preests properly -~such priests, be- 


centuries? Suppose 


coming bishops, could not ordain properly.—]. F., ANN 
ARBOR, MICH. 

For a valid administration of the Sacrament 
of Holy Orders, the following factors are re- 
quisite: a fit candidate, the matter and form 
of the sacrament, and a competent bishop. In 


the history of the Church, there have been un- 


worthy bishops—beginning with Judas—but un- 
worthiness not undo 


does competence. A 


crooked judge still has jurisdiction. A  physi- 
cian neglectful of his own health or even guilty 
of malpractice does not thereby lose his skill. 

Provided a candidate for the priesthood measures up to 
requirements, if the and form olf the sacrament be 
properly applied, if the ordaining bishop be validly conse- 
crated, then ther« the 
ordination. All minute scrutiny—by 
superiors of the seminary where candidates are trained, by 
the Master of Ceremonies and othe) priests who assist the 
ordaining bishop, and by the Pope 





matter 


Ss no question as to validity of an 


these factors are unde 


who, as “Bishop of 
Bishops” and Supreme Pontiff, is vigilant as to the integrity 
of all bishops throughout the Church Universal. Hence, the 
likelihood of an invalid 


negligible. 


ordination is so meager as to be 


In the case of an ordination to the priesthood, it is pos- 
sible that the ordaining bishop might not have the right 


intention, the “mind of the Church,” that he might not 
intend what Christ intends. Such was the case in the ordina- 
tion of Anglican ministers. But any lack of proper inten- 
tion, based upon heresy, is bound to “come out,” for the 


protective influence 


t the Holy Spirit is a function of Di- 


vine Providence. 
Church & State 
By what authority. centuries ago, did Christian emperors 


convoke a gene ral or local Council of the Church?—W. K. 
Houston, Texas. 


Church and State 
were more normal, mutual co-operation was the order of the 
day. Kings and Popes worked together for the betterment of 
Church and Christian countries. that mat- 
ter, the Church should foster the 
stability and prosperity of legitimate civil government and, 
in turn, the civil authorities should uphold the freedom of 
the Church as the spiritual and eternal Kingdom of God. 
\s mother and father toward their children, as medical man 
and surgeon in charge of the same patient, King and Pope 


Centuries ago, when relations between 


Even today, for 


do all in its power to 


depended each upon the other for the promotion of com 


mon interests. So much for the spirit of the “ages of faith.” 


In those days, there was 


communica- 
tion throughout the Church at large. Occasionally, emergency 
circumstances that a 


no swilt means of 


made it urgent local Council be con- 
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voked and that the endorsement of Church authorities }y 
sought for afterward. Whenever a Christian emperor wen 
so far as to call together a Council of the Church, he di 
so pending approval by the Archbishop of a Province or }y 
the Vicar of Christ. No Council ever did or ever could be 
come until approved by 





official competent  ecclesiastica 
authority, When the Pope could not be present in person, he| 
sent his own special delegate to preside, whenever possible; 
if not, then all matters pertinent to faith, morals, discipline, 
and rites had to his 


manager's secretary 


ratification. 
only 


await For example, 4 
letter; he ma 
it is worthless without an official sig] 
nature. So too, no matter how important or indispensabi| 
the part played by a Christian king in the convocation of ; 
Church Council, that part 


the successors of 


may not type a 


even compose it; yet, 


was always subservient to the 
the Apostles. Another angle of 
the old-time relationship between King and Pope is. this- 
churchmen often depended upon the protection of the civi 


power during slow and hazardous journeys to and from 


action of 





council. 


Bond of Union 











After nine years of marriage to a sterile husband, I fin “ 
life a continuous stretch of ennui, have lost all zest for} 4zu: 
living. He shows me very little affection, spends a grea} 
deal of time in other company—his preference. Nor wi 
he consent to an adoption.—C, ]., Cuicaco, IL. U 
For the sake of the marital peace to which you are entitled Q) , 
you and your husband should hold a “council of war.” You} 0" | 
have a right to know where he spends most of his time, and Orego 
with whom. But—to “put the axe to the roots”’—are you| untor 
medically sure as to his sterility and your own fertility) "de! 
Both husband and wife can be tested medically in a way that ol flo 
is morally unobjectionable. Have you consulted a com his fi 
petent Catholic physician? What is your sincere answer to} India 
an honest-to-goodness question? Have you done anything- $ mules 
by action or omission—to cool your husband's affectior merch 
for you? Both of you should check as to interests you may} °VC" 
have in common, for common interests are essential for} "2d 
congenial company. If reliable medical tests indicate that and t 
you must continue childless, one of the very best bonds 0 cinity 
union would be an adopted child. Very many married} ™™ 
couples have had to cope with your problem, and the adop: | : we 
tion of children has proven providential for them—and for a 
orphaned darlings. | aps 
from 
Pol ey 
“Damn!” } Indey 
How sinful is it to use the word “damn!”’?—A. G., Nev} was 
York, N. Y. 1 ou 
tne 
That depends. Any speech that implies insult or contemp rh 
for God is seriously sinful; also blasphemous is any speed} and | 
implying insult or contempt for holy persons or things—tor | lace 
example, to contemn the saints directly is to contemn God \fan 
indirectly. To curse anybody or anything holy would be} pame 
the worst possible use of the word “damn.” i Faith 
If there be no intention to curse, the use of the word? and 
“damn” is, ordinarily, not sinful. Rather, it is a meref jy ' 
safety-valve for pent-up feelings. It can mean simply that) \riz< 
something or other is useless or of little value. A reviewet Vh« 
may be said to “damn” a play by his faint praise. Not “to} silve 
give a tinker’s damn” implies merely indifference. Needless} Dec 
to say. when emotional effervescence occasions the use olf St 
such a term, the Holy Name should not be coupled with it, 22 1 
or we become guilty of profanity; furthermore, we should JSt. | 
be conservative in the presence of children, who may not bef St. 
mature enough to evaluate what is said, the more so if such} tow 
language be a symptom of uncontrolled anger. * not 
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A Town by Any Other Name... 


. - « would sound much better, but people can’t resist giving their towns zany monikers 





isi Bre 


AZUSA: the town with the best from “A” to “Z” in the U.S.A, 


UR country has thousands of un- 
@) usual place names and there’s a 
storv behind each one. Take Bakeoven, 
Oregon. It acquired its name from an 
unfortunate of a French 
trader who one day set out with a stock 
of flour. Ill luck plagued him, for on 
his first night out a band of marauding 


experience 


Indians raided his camp and_ stole his 
mules. Without transportation for his 


merchandise, he constructed a stone 
oven on the spot, baked his flour into 
bread, and sold it to passing trappers 
and travelers. Later, settlers in the 
cinity remembered the incident 
named their community 
Many then 
through equally singular circumstances. 
Flagstaff, 


vi- 
and 
Bakeoven. 
came by 


towns hames 


\rizona, acquired its 


from a trimmed tree atop which a band 


hame 


if explorers hung a flag to celebrate 
Day. Zigzag, 
as christened for the irregular shapes 


Independence Oregon, 


i the mountain peaks among 


t nestles. 


which 
There are hundreds of pious towns 
ind cities—that is, if the names of these 
places are anv criteria of their goodness. 
Many states have towns and_ villages 
named Faith, Hope, or Charity, such as 
Faith, South Dakota: 
ind Charity. Missouri. There’s a 
in Virginia, both Florida and 
\rizona boast a town named Christmas. 
The latter 
silver 


Hope, Indiana; 


Love 
and 


was christened when a rich 


vein was discovered there on 
December 25. 

the United States are 
-2 towns named alter St. John, 15 after 


Mt. Joseph, 14 each after St. Mary and 


Strung across 


st. Charles, 2 Holy Crosses, and 11 
towns named after the Holy Trinity, 
hot to mention Los Angeles, Sacra- 
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mento and Corpus Christi, all of which 


are derived from sacred terms. 


\ little-known bureau of the Depart- 


ment of the Interior in) Washington 
has final authority on place names. 
The Board of Ge ographic Names 


(BGN) passes on the names submitted 
for a new place and acts on applications 


for changes in old ones. 


Among its other duties, the Board 
standardizes names, spellings, and pro- 
nunciations. One of its decisions in- 


title of a 
Some of 


volved the correct stream in 
New the local 


residents still refer to it as Quohquina 


Hampshire. 


However, the cor- 
rect name, according to BGN, is Beaver 
Brook. 

\ number of towns 


passakessamanagneg. 


re located 


on 
the boundary line between two states 


and have taken their names from. that 
fact. Thus, Vexarkana is half in ‘Texas 
end half in Arkansas. Similarly, Cal- 
exico” lies on the boundary between 


\nd on the line 
Marvland = is 


California and Mexico. 


separating Delaware and 
g 


the village of Delmar. 


Many place names fall into natural 


categories, such as Tomato, Arkansas; 
TPoast. North Carolina; Biscuit, Ken- 
tucky; Sandwich, New Hampshire; and 
Pea, South Dakota. In the clothing line 
there’s Suit, North Carolina; Smock, 
Pennsylvania; Vest. Kentucky, and 
Coats, Kansas. Music lovers should like 


Fife, Oregon; Drums, Pennsylvania, and 
Walz, 


lame 


Sometimes a 
with the 
of its state name makes an interesting 
Ash, 
Fex.; Odear, Me.; Skel- 


Michigan. town 


combined abbreviation 
as well as humorous coincidence: 
Kan.; Carpet. 





ALCOA: home of the Aluminum Company of America 


ton, Ky.: Houdy, Miss.: Fiver. ‘Venn. 

The railroads have had apart in 
christening towns. Some years ago the 
Milwaukee Railroad built) a bridge 
across the Missouri River. \ teleg- 
rapher stationed at the site signed his 
messages “Missouri Bridge.” Later, he 
shortened it to “Mo. Bridge.’ which 
eventually — became Mobridge. South 
Dakota. 

Familv names. given names, and even 


initials are also popular as place names. 


In Oregon, there’s an Elmonica, so 


christened in) honor of two of the 
town’s girls—Eleanor and Monica. It- 
mann, West Virginia, combines the 
initials and name of I. VT. Mann, a 
prominent local man. Dallas, “Texas, 
acquired its name from the eleventh 
vice-president of the United States— 


Dallas. 


USINESS firms too, have had a part 
in putting names on the map. Al- 


George 


coa, abbreviated spelling of the Alumi- 
num Company of America, is a town 
in ‘Tennessee and the home of a huge 


aluminum plant. Goodyear is a village 
adjacent to the Arizona Division of the 


Goodyear Aircraft’ Corporation. —Like- 
wise, Atco. Georgia. is a short form for 
the Atlantic Transportation Company. 

There are really as many stories be- 
hind the selection olf a place name as 
there are places. Even an argument 
once produced a town name. The dis- 
pute occurred in a small Georgia com- 
munity. The residents could not decide 
what to call their town. After hours 
of bickering had failed to turn up a 


name that pleased everybody, the in- 
habitants finally agreed. Thev called it 
Nameless. 
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SCHOOL FOR HOPE 


By Michael McLave rly. 
Vacmillan. 


2/2 pages. 

S350 
SIGN 
Mr. 
reputa- 


Tut 
with 


Readers ol 
are familiar 
McLaverty’s 
tion as a 
Trish 
unique ability to trans- 
mit 


spinner of 


tales and his 


the alternating 


moods, the faith, and 





the courage of his peo 


M. McLaverty 


ple. Those talents are 


very much in evidence as he writes of a 


young girl’s struggle to find contentment 


and hope in’ a small County Down 
coastal town 

Nora Byrne comes to teach in a boys’ 
school, fighting back the fear that tu 
berculosis will claim her, as it did het 
mother and sister. Peter Lynch, a lonely 
bachelor of forty, is the headmaster, in 


eflectually parrying the dominance of an 


Tlie 


older sister who keeps his hous 


stage is set for romance and for con 
flict, both of which MecLaverty handles 
with his deliehthul and rare. literary 
skill. 

He is best describing the vagaries and 
the beauties of mature. such as “that 
thrush loosening his throat” or “the 
cold mossy smell of the water.” Tf the 


romance is somewhat conventional in. its 


frustrations and roadblocks, 


the setting 
Michacl McLaverty creates is not. He 
carries the reader to his seaside town 
helps them taste the gooseberry tarts 


feel the warm rain, and understand why 


its people act as they do. His is indeed 
a commanding talent 


JERRY COTTER, 


THE ROYAL BOX 


By Frances P. Keyes. 367 pages. 
Messner. $3.50 
Mrs. Keves’ — sturdy 


story-telling gilts make 


what might just have 





been a large-scale pup 

pet show into a novel 

of intrigue: one that 

recognizes, if it) does 

not attempt to imter- 

pret or analyze, the « 
fierce tensions — that F. P. Keyes 


have developed in Europe and the East. 

But The Royal Box will not disap- 
point her loyal following. It is priman 
ily about fashionable people, lashion 


ably dressed, going to fashionable places. 
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cloak, the 
detective, 


and the 
Scotland Yard 
French count, oriental diplomat, Eng 


It has the dagger 


potson cup, 


lish aristocrats, and fine, upstanding 


American folks. It also has human gore, 


shed under the most clegant circum 
stances, and scenes not only of back 
stage life, London drawing rooms, and 
the Vermont countryside, but, as the 


ultimate in up-to-dateness, the war in 
Indo-China 
\Irs an attractively 


unassuming way, handles her characters 


Keves writes im 
with the skill of an experienced hostess, 
und shows real respect for research. The 
“Author's Note” thanks barris 
Jan Oklahoma Board 
ol Education. ofhcial 


Ope nine 
ters, an oil magnate 
internists, and an 


alicnist lor their help in gathering the 


data that gives an air of versimilitude 
to her romantic tale. 

Her purpose is obviously to please 
Those who have not enjoved the tore 


runners of The Royal Box will likely 
not care for it. But for her huge pub 
lic, In many countries, who have regu 
larly welcomed her other novels, Mrs. 


Keyes’ latest will simply be a generous 


md appreciated portion of more of the 


same, 
CLORINDA CLARKE, 
DON CAMILLO’S DILEMMA 
Giovanni Guareschi. 255 pages. 
Farrar, Straus Young. $3.00 
One of the most cele- 





brated vet good-hum 

ored feuds ino modern 

dav literature is” the 

earthy battle of wits 

(and sometimes. fists) 

involvine Don Ca- 

millo, parish priest, go 

and) Peppone, mayor. ‘ 

In this third and lat G. Guareschi 

cst volume, the battle rages ever onward 
and takes on a kind of traditional as 


pect as the cycle begins to repeat itsell. 


Guareschi continues to write with 


compassion, Clarity, and bubbling good 


humor as incident tollows incident. No 
doubt *Guareschi himself will) follow 
with a fourth book in the verv nea 
future. He is now servine a vear in an 


Italian prison for libeling the Premier 

With apt illustrations by the author, 
unfolds twenty-five clashes 
between Don Camillo Peppone 
Not all of them are for the 
churchman, nor is Peppone ever tully 


What 


the volume 
and 

victories 
does, how 


crushed. Guareschi 


Please order your books through THE SIGN 


Oooks............. 














plaini 
whom 


canno 
self-di 

He 
ol ape 


Jookin 
b lookin 
ever, iy not to condemn but to sina, Pj 
\nd what is more important, he never | mans} 
lety you forget that both priest and | victed 
party leader are flesh and blood and } day, \ 
heir to mortal virtues and vices alike. | five-cl 
Brothers in arms during thei eucrrilla | Fon 
warfare days, Don Camillo and Pep. — 4 
pone have each gone separate ways that | What 
call for official hostility. And although | Malay 
neither will admit it even to himself ures 
there is still mutual affection betwee | huma 
them. When they find that they have | Hon 
been overzealous and too successtul in| ately | 
the warfare they conduct against each | the o| 
other, they commit a kind of treason | UEM! 
against their own causes to give one} “PI 
another a helping but extremely | justly 
reptitious hand, } 
Like its predecessors, this volume im 
parts that exuberance and bende AW 
bumanity that is characteristic ol the | By 
Latin temperament. It transports one Hai 
to the Po River Vallev and the litth 
village where the Lord seems to be play {WW 
ing checkers with) Himsell, much to} egy « 
Don Camillo’s consternation. cont 
FRANGIS X. GALLAGHER § of ty 
dren. 
THROUGH MALAN’S AFRICA [,...¢ 
By Robert St. John, 317 pages, F Acts 
Doubleday. $3.95 F presel 
South Africa has 214 me 
: a Ten a they 
million white citizens ane 
and 10) million non- oiie. 4! 
white citizens and oa ond t 
government headed by the h 
an S80-vear-old) former Pe) 
Dutch Reformed min- aa 
ister and committed to To 
a policy of apartherd, R. te. Sebo bile 7 
pronounced apart’ fia 
hate.” calling for the maintenance of an} cialls 
“exclusively white Christian civiliza | Brad] 
tion. Patal 
Po prepare this vivid picture OF and 
Africa’s darkest nation, Robert St Fern 
John visited every major South \frican § chaos 
citv and manv of the native reserves} rh 
where millions of Africans are ghetto how 
ived on land blighted by overcultivation yp, ' 
and érosion. He walked the streets OF noe] 
Capetown's District 6 and ol other f duchs 
all-native areas where a white man can i Cath 
not enter without a permit and whereh 4; 
poverty and disease are so rampant that) nileri 
the children “never laugh and rarely} pe, , 
smile.” On the outskirts of gold-rich Bpyyy, 


Johannesburg, 


fore dawn, he watched thousands ol 


\frican working men and women ling 
up for the busses to town. He watched 


in the humid hours be gije 4, 


sol in 
He 


them waiting for hours—patient, uncor’} plot, 
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x 


irize, 


ry 


plaining, and unpoliced, these people 
whom the Malan government contends 
cannot rule themselves because they lack 
self-discipline! 

He saw oflhicials implement the police y 


of apartheid by separating a European 
Jooking boy from his not-so-European 
looking twin, and he witnessed a white 
p judge send a colored man to prison for 





lever 
and 
and 
ke, 
rrilla 
Pep 
that 
ough 
self 
ween 
have 
ul in 
each 
‘ason 
one 
Sur- 


C im- 
ental 
| the 
» ONL 


Littl 


play: 
h tol 


GHER, 
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pages, 
$3.95 
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viliza- 
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where 
it that 
rarel\ 
\d-rich 
rs be 
ids ol 
n lint 
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manslaughter while a white man, con 


yicted of the same charge on the same 


day, went free on payment of a forty 


five-dollar fine. 


' For the most part, St. John lets the 


; unsavory facts speak for themselves. 
What they say is clear enough. ‘The 
Malan government’s) oppressive meas 


ures are fast reaching a point beyond 
human endurance, and there is no ques 
that the 
ately hamstringing the moderates among 


tion government is deliber 
} the opposition and encouraging the ex 
tremists—presumably in the hope of pre 
dpitating a “blood bath’ that would 
justily even more repressive measures. 


MILTON LONMASK. 


A WREATH FOR THE ENEMY 
By Pamela 
Harper. 


Frankau. 


i/0) Pages. 


83.50 





1 Wreath for the En 
jemy gives the parallel 





stories 
chil 


fora 


contrasting 
pol 
dren. 


two) English 


They meet 
» few Summer davs. One 
the 
presence of death; the 
What 
then 
Frankau 
ally the impact of courage, imagination, 


acts. bravely in 


other does not. 


P. Frankau 


eS 


they do chang 


lives. Pamela shows dramatic- 
and the death of people they love, on 
the hearts of a growing boy and girl. 

Penelope Wells is the thirteen-vear 
old daughter of a turned 
Her 
lile is carefree and casual and she yearns 
for an order that her parents, superfi 
cially at Don 
Bradley vacation 
They are bluff, hearty, 
proper. But the seeming pat 
solidity of their lives cover a 
distrust 
two 


gentleman 
in-keeper on the French Riviera. 


least, do not give her. 
and his family 
ata nearby villa. 


and very 


are on 


tern and 





and intolerance. 

Olympian — personalities 
the children the road they 
take to true liberty. Penelope's guardian 
raflish old 


duchess, Don's a crippled but gallant 


chaos ol 
' Then 


show should 


angel is a American-born 


Catholic squire, 


~ Miss Frankau’s picture of young and 
pilgrim spirits is an enchanting one. 
Her writing is a joy of skill, color, and 
humor. Penelope as a little English ex 
pile and Don as a schoolboy are centers 
gol moving dramas. 

} Her concluding chapters, as she tries 

Boo fast to bind up the threads of hea 


5 | . 
plot. are cluttered, too pat, and anxious 
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to persuade. Penelope’s amorous experi- 
ment with an Oxford student is com- 
pletely discordant. But Miss Frankau in 
general develops her theme “death is 
a part of life” tale of Don’s 
search for the supernatural, in particu- 
lar, with great artistry. 


and her 


CLORINDA CLARKE. 


A FABLE 
By William Faulkner. 


ges. 
Random House. $4.75 

This novel, which 

Faulkner has en 

wrapped in’ what is 


tortured 
the 
ing and involuted rhe 


LOri¢ 


almost a 
travesty ol tWISst- 
for which he has 


been most criticized, 
will be more critically * 


cliscussed 





W. Faulkner 


than 
The \iken, 


who calls himself a “passionate” admirer 


popu- 


larly read critic, Conrad 
ol Faulkner, once suggested that the first 
filty pages of the writer were the hardest 
novel there was 


A Fable, 


style 


and that with cach new 
a temptation to give up. In 
and 
symbolism defeats its own purpose, for 


the writer's obscurantism. of 


it continues trom the first the 


last. 
Phe 


wartime 


page to 


scene of the 
1918 


mutiny ol 


novel is France in 

Its theme hinges upon a 
French soldiers. in the 
trenches. The publishers have issued the 
book with a stark cross upon the cover 
They 


indicate, but very tentatively, that the 


and others heading cach chapter. 


book is a Faulknerian modern version of 


the week of the Passion. It is not a 
conclusion sell-evident in the book, no 
matter how it may have been in the 
writer's mind: and there it would seem 


he saw it only through a elass in a 
dark manner. Whatever Faulkner in- 
tended, he has buried it under the un- 
Lroken and lenethy free flow of con- 


sciousness that he nominally assigns to 
presumably symbolic characters — but 
that really is only an extension of his 


ewn psychoanalytic brooding. .\ strange 
book 


through most of it seems to be talking 


from oa strange” genius, who 


not to his readers but to himself. 


DORAN HURLEY. 

THE FALL OF A TITAN 
By Igor Gouzenko, 629 pages. 
Norton. 54.50 


Plaved out in The Fall of a Titan is the 


struggle between two men in Soviet 
Russia. One, the titan of the title, is 
Mikhail Gorin) (a world famous writei 


resembling Maxim Korki) ; a humanist, 
Whose writings inspired the Bolshevik 
Revolution, he begins to question the 
Phe othe 


Novikov, a Party man assigned a specific 
Poe) 


omnipotent State. is Feodor 


We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 








“Proud of being 


a CATHOLIC 
and a JEW!" 


—says Lillian Roth 


In her inspiring, heart-warming new book, I'll 
Cry Tomorrow, Lillian Roth tells why, after 
months of careful deliberation, she became a 
Catholic . and how the Church helped in 
her amazing comeback by giving her the faith, 
courage and strength to carry on her long bat- 
tle against alcoholism and mental illness, 


She also tells how her conversion to Catholi- 
cism influenced her husband and helped bring 
him back to the Church he had forsaken. 


You'll quickly realize why, almost over- 


night, this revealing new book has 


become a nationwide 


BEST SELLER! 








by Lillian Roth 


is the Story Gh 


“IT WILL SHOCK YOU, stir 
you, and leave you amazed 
. « . @ powerful yet inspiring 
story which will keep you al- 
ternately appalled and ap- 





LILLIAN ROTH, 
who starred in 


The Vagabond plauding and rooted to 
King, The Love the edge of your chair.” 
Pereds, aad —John Barkham 
other hits, as ee Goclaw Siete 
she appears aturday evie y t 
today. 


$3.95 at Bookstores Everywhere 
or mail the convenient coupon below 


FREDERICK FELL, Inc., 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Dept. 14 


Please send 
new book, ULL TOMORROW, for which 1 
If not entirely satisfied, | may re- 


a full refund of 


enclose $3.95. 
turn the book within 10 days fo 


I 
I 
I 
i my $3.95. 
I 
I 
l 
I 


7 
me a postpaid copy of Lillian Roth's i 
4 CRY 


PPT TTTOEKT IT eTeCL TILT | 
Phi sca ud aces tiu esse hansen ecaanens , | 
eee Zone State | 


1 Send C.0.D. and 1 will pay $3.95 plus postage. 
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Choice Books 


-——The Triptych of the Kingdom—— 


By Dr. N. G. M. Van Doornik, 
Rev. S. Jelsma, 
and Rey. A. Van De Lisdonk 








A book with a clear and obvious purpose 
written by men of wide experience who 
show great insight into the difficulties of 
non-Catholics. With a great serenity and 
understanding this handbook of the Cath- 
olic Faith leads the inquirer on to a sin- 
cere religious outlook. It covers all the 
great truths of Christianity in detail with 
arguments from Scripture, tradition and 
reason. An excellent reference book for 
teachers, a valuable guide for the convert 
and a rerresher course in the Faith for the 
best of Catholics. $4.75 





-——— The Lady and the Sun —__— 
By Elizabeth Dockman 


A new, first novel, based on the won- 
drous happenings at Fatima and effectively 
blending fact and fiction. Elizabeth Dock- 
man’s book is superbly written. Her writ- 
ing is crisp, her style vivid; the characters 
—with special emphasis on Ti Marto and 
Olimpia—are so alive you might have 
been chatting with them five minutes ago. 
With a dash of fancy here and there she 
has given flavor to the familiar story and 
made not only the story but the charac- 
ters and especially the message unforget- 
table. $4.00 





-———The Path to the Heights ———, 
By Raoul Plus, S.J. 


This book forcefully compares life on 
earth to the rigors of mountain climb- 
ing. By means of this metaphor, Father 
Plus not only makes the spiritual life 
much easier to understand and to follow 
but also proves how little equipment we 
really need—good will. The book is full 
of much practical spirituality, treated with 
the author's usual lightness of touch and 
brightened with anecdotes on almost every 


page $2.50 








By Robert Nash, S.J. 


Forty-three meditations arranged ac- 
cording to the Ignatian method and in- 
tended to aid Catholic laymen to pray. 
“Here is a wonderful opportunity for lay- 
men to learn how to meditate. Father Nash 
supplies all the tools. Those who have 
been experiencing too many distractions 
in ‘saying’ prayers and have been a little 
fearful of meditation will find this book 
the answer to their distractions and a fine 
introduction to the art of mental prayer.” 
—The Brooklyn Tablet $3.75 


——— Everyman at His Prie-Diewy —— 





Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


Westminster, Maryland 
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mission: bring Gorin back to the fold 
or arrange his secret destruction. 

\gainst the backdrop of the USSR in 
the middle thirties, when Stalin was con- 
solidating his power, the plot focuses on 
the absolute corruption of the Soviets 
and mounts to a violent climax. As in- 
triguing as the plot is, however, charac- 
terization is the thing that makes this 
novel. With something of a Dostoev- 
skian technique. Gorin and Novikov are 
in- 
sights into the human capacity for good 
and evil. 


developed primarily through their 


There are at least three good reasons 
why Igor Gouzenko’s first book will be- 
come a In the first place 
its author is the famous “cipher clerk” 
fled the 1945, taking 
with him 109 secret documents—evidence 


best-seller. 


who Soviets In 
which broke the notorious spy ring that 
operated in Canada, Great Britain, and 
the United States. 
of-the-Month this novel 


is guaranteed a vast initial distribution. 


Secondly, as a Book- 
Club selection, 


\nd most important, this work, of such 
notable that it 
Russian fic- 
tion, is one of the best books published 
thus far this year. 


energy and power re- 


calls the classical masters of 


\ lengthy, informative, gripping liter- 
work of The Fall Titan 


should read at leisure and enjoyed 


ary art, of a 
be 
page by page. 

GEORGI 


A. CEVASCO. 


THE HEALING OATH 
By 


Putnam. 


Indre Soubiran. 376 pages. 


$3.95 


\ young doctor just beginning to prac- 


tice his art is in a position to make 


compromises. Very 
likelv, he has started the trend in medi- 


many comfortable 


cal school and from then, it is all too 
easy to make his calling a business ra 
ther than a vocational charity. If he 


can overcome the bad example of some 


of his colleagues and his own inertia, 
the love of medicine will make him a 
dedicated man, a man _ of spiritual 


stature. 
When Jean Nerac, a medical student 
in Paris, became locum tenens tor ailing 


Dr. Delpuech of Aurillac, he realized 


that he was trying to fill the shoes ol 
just such a man. During a hard three 
weeks of country practice, Jean com 


pares Dr. Delpuech’s life with the dis 
sipated, luxurious existence that was his 
in Paris. 
ful 


idealistic 


He meets ungrateful, deceit 
patients, and 
suffering, 
laziness, and squalor. Somehow he man 


calculating doctors 


ones, unbelievable 


ages to synthesize all these impressions 


| and evolve from them an ideal. When 
he returns to Paris, he falls quickly into 
his former immoralities, until a crim- 


inal abortion brings him to remorse and 
better self. He is still 
least 


a struggle for a 


not mature, but he has at seen 


We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 





what the medical profession expects of 
its followers. 

This novel has neither the depth no 
the bitter van der 
Meersch’s Bodies ‘and Souls. M. Soubj. 
ran is at his best in analyzing doctor 


incisiveness of 


fora! 


patient relationships and in) comparingp wth Cardi 
- Of eastomers 
the different responses several doctors) sIvVENam 
low as 40 


make to medicine’s exacting demands, 
PAULA BOWE; 


Pyiiea Gift \ 
Y 


‘ARD at : 


Assortmer 
over 250 ne 


CARD! 


THE LAST OF THE FATHERS ; c#iral's 


By Thomas Merton. 123 pages, 


Harcourt, Brace. $3.50 


The commemorative encyclical Doctor 
Mellifluus, issued by Pope Pius XII on 
the eighth centenary of the death of 
Saint Bernard, is here presented to the 
\merican public in an approved trans 
lation. Thomas Merton, at the request 
of ecclesiastical superiors, has provided 
a longish preface intended to fill in the| 
historical background. 

Sympathy and scholarship are in evi 
dence throughout, but the result is ; 
rather unsatisfying book. Perhaps Father 
Merton did not feel quite at ease with 
his assignment. He has written either 
too little. The translated 
encyclical could have been published by} 
itsell—with 
—lor the use of readers already more or 
less familiar with Saint Bernard’s career. 
Or it might have been incorporated in 

much larger work, with a full biog. 


too much or 





a few words of = ee 


raphy and a full discussion of the Sainty 
as theologian and man of affairs. In that 
case the Pope’s excellent summing-up 
could have reached a wider public asa 
real aid historical understanding 
But Thomas Merton’s introduction does 
not aim clearly at any particular type ol 
reader. Bits of detailed biography, which 


to 


a scholar might well skip, alternate with 
which 
leave most laymen a trifle perplexed. 


gaps and generalizations will 
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One never grasps why Bernard was 8 








tremendous. There are rewarding 





glimpses of a fine preacher, a noble styl 
ist, an ardent restorer of Christian joy 
end hope, but there is no clear indice 
tion why Dante placed him at the sunt 
mit of Paradise and kings went crusaé 
ing at his call. 

GEOFFREY AS 


THE CONQUEST OF DON 
PEDRO 


Ly Harvey Fergusson, 250 pag 


Morrow. 


Leo Mendes, protagonist of this novel, 
is a pioneer who brings to New Mexico 
in the 1870's not the urge to clear the 
wilderness but the restless mystique 0 
trade. Through it he 
feudal Spanish society that had gripped 
the territory and made it stagnant. 
Leo is merely a_ successful peddlet 
when he arrives at Don Pedro, but he 


transforms 
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An Easy Dignified Way to 
RAISE MONEY 
for Church or Societies. 
Our New Three Dimension 
illuminated framed Religious 
Pictures used for Home Shrines 
Retail price 824.95 


Liberal discount to worthy projects. 
For sample and full information write 
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13A Dewalt Ave., Pittsburgh 27, Pa. 
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determined to break the hold of the 
local patron, Don Agustin, over the 
peons who work his soil and live per- 
manently in his debt. Leo founds a 
store, barters and sells rapidly and hon- 
estly, and soon rises to eminence as an 
equal of the Mexican aristocracy, even 
taking Dona Lupe, the wife of his en- 
emy, as his mistress. 

At forty, 
old 


in a 


Leo marries the sixteen-year- 
Magdalena, Dona Lupe, 
civil to her 
to a younger man whom he had consid- 
ered his friend. The tragedy this re- 
lationship is the most effectively told 


niece of 


ceremony, only lose 


ol 


portion of the novel. Leo leaves Don 
Pedro as he had come—a lonely man 
whose work is his life. He will go north 


where the railroad has begun its pene- 
tration of the West. “I will have work to 
do there and I long fon work.” 
The Conquest of Don Pedro is good 
history but only Its 
ones, 
and plot are 
extent, 


new 
average fiction. 
the 
dialogue 
the 
contribution 


characters, 
lack depth; 
mechanical. 
that it 
€ ntrepreneur 


especially minor 
the 
To 

the 
to 


and value. 


however, 
the 


1S 


shows ol 


our way of life, it 


of interest 


WILLIAM BIRMINGHAM. 


THE ETERNAL SMILE 


By PM Lagerkvist. 389 pages. 

Random House. $4.50 
This collection of the shorter prose of 
Pir Lagerkvist, winner of the Nobel 
Prize for Literature in 1951, offers an 
extraordinary self-portrait of a brood- 
ing, isolated literary personality. It is 


so heavy with the pigments of moralis- 
tic gloom that it is as if a cubist painter 
were to limn in distorted 
a dark canvas one the gargoyles ol 
Notre Dame cathedral. So 
Lagerkvist’s writing has a certain medie 


abstraction on 
ol 
much of 


valism; so much more has touches ol 


frowning Swedenborgian mysticism; and 
still 
fantasy reaches toward existentialism. 
Some of the can 
hardly be called stories, Dr. 
Lagerkvist froin his writings of the past 
thirty hardly than 


again his especial spirit of tragic 


prose pieces, they 


selected by 
are more 


years one 


or two-paragraph, darkly moralistic mus- 


ings. The theology that broodingly per- 
vades his writing seems to be largely 
his own, wrested from some private 
tragic recesses of his soul. He is so ob- 
sessed by dark symbols that it is diffi- 
cult to discern any factual belief in 
God. 


In the title story there is an apocalyp- 
tic presentation of Christ as the Saviour 
mankind | that sympathetic, al- 
though his folk representation of God 
the Father in the will jar 
upon many sensibilities. So also, in an- 
“Paradise,” which retells the 
the Book of 
twisted 


ol is 


same story 


other story 


substance ol Genesis, it 1s 


Lagerkvist’s private theology 
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WORTHWHILE BOOKS for 


MODERN YOUNG PEOPLE 
SCOTT AND HIS MEN 


by Sara Maynard 


A magnificent adventure story based 
on diaries Scott kept during his last 


Polar expedition. Illustrated with 

spectacular photographs (High 

School) 168 pp., $2.00 
YOUNG EAGLES 190 pp., $2.00 
FREEDOM DRUMS — 192 pp., s2.00 
DESPERATE DRUMS 224 pp., $2.50 


Three fast-paced teen-age 
Eva K. Betz, set in New Jersey dur- 
ing the Revolution. All illustrated 
by June Driscoll. (Junior High) 


KING OF THE PYGMIES 


novels by 


by Thomas A. Lahey, C.S.C. 
A Brooklyn boy, captured in the 
African jungle, contrives his own 
escape before finding and rescuing 
his father who was captured by can- 
nibals. ITlustrated. 302 pp., $2.50 
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so much to the great chefs of 
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that insists that God commanded the 
eating of the fruit of the tree of knowl- 
edge rather than prohibited it. 

The Eternal Smile, needless to say, 
is a book only for the more curious stu- 
dents of comparative and contemporary 
world literature. 

DORAN HURLEY. 


THE MANGO SEASON 
By Kathryn Grondahl. 


Morrow. 





247 pages. 
$3.50 


The hot stickiness of the mango season 
late in May is not the easiest time of 
year for foreign tempers in the closely 
knit diplomatic set in Bangkok, Siam. 
A dozen people in this readable novel 
find it a time of crisis which each meets 
in a way. 

Nora Shepperd, wife of an American 
Embassy member, sees and is unable to 
supply her husband’s desperate need of 
| her devotion which she has long since 
| squandered on her first husband and 
| their daughter; Jay has little left but 
the bottle, an occasional dancing girl, or 


characteristic 





perhaps, the exotic Eurasian — spy, 
Simonetta Murphy. 
The Ambassador and his wife, by 


| contrast, are far more happily married. 

Still, there are dissatisfactions which 
| are brought to a head by the birth of 
| their first grandson back in the States. 

Gordon Piper, who works under Jay 
Shepperd, finds Jay’s drinking and his 
own pride the source of his domestic 
The brothe 
and sister, Phin and Chatra, must com- 
bat the duplicity of their elder brother 
as they try to absorb Western influences 
and still keep the strength of their an- 
cient traditions. Finally, Bob Cullen 
and Jo Ann Nelson find in each other 
| a bit of the American Far West. 

By the coming of the rainy season, 
the difficulties of this group seem on 
the road to resolution, but not 
Mrs. Grondahl has shown us the close 
interaction of their lives and how inci- 
| dents and_ personality 


tension. young Siamese 


before 


them- 
selves unimportant, can mount up to a 
striking climax. 
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BEHIND THE IRON 
By George N. Shuster. 281 
Macmillan. $4.00. Dr. Shuster 
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thaimember of the Polish Home Army who 
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listicfoccupations of Poland The author 
strich fraveled over 13,000 miles of Russia as 
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264 pages. 
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tion camp in the world,” he also points 
up numerous human touches. Seldom 
has the bestiality of the Russian soldiers 
been so emphasized. 


Two of his passing comments bear 
guotation: “The pursuit olf alcoho! is 
the Achilles’ heel of the Red Army” and 


‘There is no country in the world with 
so many baths as Russia, and no popula- 
tion so invariably lice-ridden.” Of par- 
ticular interest to those who are Polish, 
it can be read with profit by all who 
wonder what conditions are like behind 
the Iron Curtain. 

THE PROMISED WOMAN. 
Stanley Mathews, S. M. 
S4.00. 
on the 


Edited by 
316 pages. Grail. 


This is an anthology of writings 
Immaculate Conception of Mary. 
Mathews, has edited the 


material, writes in his preface that not a 


Brother who 
single book on the Immaculate Concep- 
tion has been published in the United 
That fact in- 
dicates the place this book will fill. 

e concerned with 


States in twenty-five years. 

Phe first two parts a 
the Immaculate Conception in the teach- 
ing of the Church and as an apostolic 


influence. There here, perhaps neces- 
sarily, a certain amount of repetition, 
especially in) explaining the doctrine 


end treating historical development. 


Phe third part is a collection of devo- 
tional writings in praise of the Immacu- 
writers 


fourth 


such 
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part is a collection of apologetical writ- 
The last part collection ol 
documents of the Popes and the Ameri- 


late Conception; here are 
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can Hierarchy. 
The Promised Woman will undoubt- 
edly be an important reference work. 


Brother Mathews will be thanked by 
many for putting in easy reach some im- 
portant and inspiring writings. The gen- 
cral reader will probably have to take 
small portions at a time and pass over 


others. 
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ou may send your payments to 
SIGN 


Passionist Fathers 





Box 53, Station K Toronto, Ontario 
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AGAIN 


AGAIN 
For Organizations or Yourself 


Sell Amazing Value 21 for $1.00 
Catholic Christmas Card Assortment 
Extra money! Show 
mas, All Occasion 
religious gifts Profits to ° 
# extra cash bonus. Write 
for Free Trial outfit of Feature 
assortments on approval, free sam- 
ples Personal Christmas 
Stationery, free Selling Guide. 


NEW ENGLAND ART PUBLISHERS 
NORTH ABINGTON 853, MASS. 


new Christ- 
treeting cards, 


FREE Color Catalog 








Is God calling you to become a BROTHER 

pts B dicti Broth 
in the ORDER OF = Consecrates ‘his, natural 
SAINT BENEDICT? 


abilities to God in the 

warm spirit of monas- 

tic family life. Brothers are the craftsmen of th 
butcher, 

printer, farmer, as we 


e 
baker, machinist, blacksmith, 

ll as men with no enewse trade 
—all have their place in the life of a monastery. No 
better employer than 2 His ‘ward is - hundred- 
fold in this life, ane life everlasting. Write for 
information. Addre 


RT. REV. PAUL M. NAHLEN, O.S.B., 
New Subiaco Abbey, Subiaco, Arkansas 











BENEDICTINE MONASTERY 


If you seek God and desire to serve Him, as a 
Brother or Priest, in a monastery which stresses 
and exemplifies the oneness of all men in Christ, 
write to 


Director of Vocations 
St. Maur’s Priory 
South Union, Kentucky 











Do You Want To 
A TEACHING BROTHER? 


The Brothers of Christian Instruction (F.I.C.) 
devote themselves to teaching in Grammar 
School, High School and College. For in- 
formation address: 
Brother George 
La Mennais College, 
Alfred, Maine 


Brother Director 
Mount Assumption Institute 
Plattsburgh, N. Y 
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LONG-DISTANCE LOVER 


(Continued from page 19) 


photograph with an inscription written 
by one of the people in that depart- 
ment.”” She smiled. “Oh, it looks some- 
thing like the actor’s signature. At least, 
it’s supposed to.” 

She turned to her dressing table and 
began touching up her makeup. 

“Just before I came on this tour,” she 
went on, “a woman who works in that 
department came to me. She’s a widow, 
a middle-aged woman. She 
in the war. He 


lost her son 
was about as old as Art. 
She showed me a letter and a 


picture 
Art had sent. It 


was Obvious someone 
had been playing a joke on him. He 
looked like such a nice fellow—he 
nice fellow—that she couldn’t bear to 
think of his being disappointed and 
humiliated. So she him back 
and name to it. He kept 
writing and she kept writing back. The 
thing sort of snowballed.” 


sat down heavily. Poor Art! I gave 
l her a rather unfriendly look. “So 
now what!” | 
peasant has 


is a 


wrote 
signed my 


exclaimed. “The 
had his hour at court, 
now he’s supposed to go back to his hut. 
Is that it!” I starting to get 
mad, “Do you realize the notions you've 
filled that kid with! He’s liable to quit 
his job and go to Hollywood to be near 
you.” 

Then I saw concerned she was 
and I felt like a boor. 

“T just didn’t want to hurt him,” she 
said quietly. 

I stood up. “I know,” I said. 
itll work out all right.” 

But I was far from happy as I walked 
to the bus with Art after the 
Butler had done a disappearing act. 
He'd been steamrollered. 


pe y0r 


was just 


how 


“Maybe 


show. 


That was the 


| only bright spot I could see. 


“Well, 
with 


does it feel to be 
a movie star,” 


how pals 
a hearti- 


had to say 


I said with 


ness I didn’t feel. 1 some- 
thing. 
Art was hopping along like 


out of the 


a kid just 
there seemed a 
about him, too, 
I think it came 


circus. Yet 
new maturity somehow. 


from confidence. 


“She’s a wonderful girl,” he said. 

“Yes,” | murmured. 

“But vou know, Mac, she isn’t for 
me.” 


I stared at him. 
an entirely dif- 
mine. Besides, no 
man—really no man—could live up to a 
girl like her.” He grinned at me. 
me an ordinary girl. 
lovely girl.” 

I felt my spirits lift and I almost 
broke into a jig. 

Art Thop grasped my arm. “Say, 
Mac, you know, I think I'll hit 
Morris for a date.” 


“T mean she lives in 


ferent world from 


“Give 
Just an average, 


Yo , 
Pegey 


Please order your books through THE SIGN 





317 roricn STAMPS 








rarities—plus hundreds more! Gr 
stamps—reg. 
Bargain Approvals. Included FREE, 
of Stamps’’—plus Stamp Dictionary 
25¢ today. Money back guarantee. 
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THE 


2059 

















{ $9. 50 value includes: 
pe STALIN DEATH 
STAMP — special 
black-bordered issue 
@ NEW ZEALAND — 
%S-year-old proof of 
Queen Victoria. Sold 
for $5 at auction. 
@ ISRAEL — complet 
sheet of first issue “% 
You get all 3 scarce items shown (alone 
Worth $7.00)—plus LUNDY, fantastic 


Puffin issue from the only private king dom in the world; 
BERLIN BEARS, cpl. set for ‘Rus sian Zone; SPAIN, 3 
Iberia Airmails; FRANCE, 3 re-issues of 104-year-old 


ur - t tal of 317 different 
£9.50 value—for just 25¢ to introduce our 
“Midget Encyclopedia 
and Identifier. Send 


ASK FOR LOT FY-13 


ZENITH Co., 81 Willoughby St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 





Ghe Passion 


PASSION j|iieainatieaaal 


PRAYER 
BOOK 





This Prayer Book edited by the 
late Father Harold Purcell, C.P., 
includes special meditations on 
the Passion, in addition to prayers 
and devotions for Mass, the Sacra- 
ments, Benediction, Litanies, etc. 

384 Pages. Size 344” x 5¥e”. 
Handy for Purse or Pocket. 

Printed on fine paper, in type 
that’s easy to read. Two bindings: 

No. 54—Bliack simulated 


Round corners, title 
red under gold page 


leather. 
stamped in gold, 
edgings. .$1.75 


No. 55—(Shown above) Cover is 
of genuine black Morocco leather. 
With round corners, title stamped in 
gold, gold page edges, boxed. $2.50 
THE SIGN 53% UNION CITY, N. J. 
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Make $50 for yourself, Sodality, 

Club, or School selling 100 boxes 

finest Religious Catholic Christ- 
mas Cards. Other fast money makers. 
Stationery, Novelties, Imprints, etc. 


RUS 


S COUPON For SAMPLES on approval 
ROBINSON CARDS 





DEPT. B-9 CLINTON, MASS. 
Rs 5s Acinenbtnae ceKcmenmccenwmaeuminwacer 
(i 2. 
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AMAZING 
HOBBY AND 
BUSINESS 


Grow authentic 

live dwarf trees ! 
Fascinating hobby 
Fabulous profit 


WRITE NOW 


MINIATURE NURSERY CLUB OF AMERICA 
Dept. F-8, P.O. Box 8794, Los Angeles 8, Calif. 


GROW MINIATURE TREES 











Make $67.50 Next few Days for 
Yourself, Your Church, or Club 


tions. And as samples... 


“~ need, free. Order Blanks, 
» complete, simple instruc- 
free of charge. . 


Christmas Cards 3¢ 


PRINTED WITH SENDER’S NAME 


I send you everything you 


. linclude. . 


28 Different CARDS—FREE! 


No charge now or ever. Just send name on postcard. 
Fresh, new exclusive designs in Religious, Humorous, Artis 
tic, and Business Cards. People expect to pay l5c to 2: 
without name imprinted! You take orders at just about 3c 
each with name. No wonder friends flood you with orders and 
profits. I also send on approval, boxes of cards and gift wraps 
which you can sell right away! Big season now in full swing. 


GENERAL CARD CO., 1300 W. Jackson, Dept.186-),Chicago 7, III. 
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be each 
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FOR FOREIGN AND heageene sigpeenryycend 


Ww i like to be a » es 1 brothe oreign and me missions?—We offer 
pportunity to the ot hix hool ane ollege age, to the more advanced 
t te semina : md to 4 st Ne pecial se ~s required for lay brothers 

TT a h I t ition and t write to: 


For High Schoen: 
Vocational Director 
Sacred Heart Seminary 
8108 Beechmont Ave. 
Cincinnati 30, Ohio 


Verona Fathers 


SONS OF THE SACRED HEART 


For Novitiate and Brotherhood: 
Sacred Heart Novitiate 


Monroe, Michigan 











PIARIST FATHERS 


(Order of the Pious Schools) 


Become a Priest and Teacher! Join the Piarist Fathers! The Order, founded by St. Joseph Calasanctius 
in 1597, is the first Teaching Order in the Church 
The members of the Order make a special fourth vow to educate youth. 


PIARIST FATHERS 


Write for further information to the 


They started the first free schools for everybody. 


P. O. Box 2096, Buffalo 5, N. Y. 








HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 
Director of Vocations 
Consolata House of Studies 
5406 Colorado Ave., Washington, D. C. 


CONSOLATA FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 


By millions the Africans are anxious to get the Catholic Faith. 
able to take care of all of them because we lack sisters and priests. As a PRIEST or a LAY BROTHER 
you can do a wonderful work In our Missions of Africa (Kenya, Tanganyika, Mozambique), as well 
as in S. America (Brazil, Argentina, Colombia) . 


— Apply To 


it is really a tragedy not to be 


8th GRADERS AND LAY BROTHERS 
Director of Vocations 
Consolata Mission Seminary 
S52 Ellicott Ave., Batavia, N. Y. 








live a monastic and an apostolic life. 
they go forth to preach missions and retreats. 
in a vocation to the Passionist Way of Life are invited to write for 
further information. 


Those living east of Ohio 
should write to: 
Very Rev. Father Provincial, C.P. 


Passionist Monastery 
1901 West Street 
Union City, New Jersey 





THE PASSIONIST FATHERS 


All others 
should write to: 


Passionist Monastery 


Chicago 31, Ill. 


From the solitude of the cloister, 
Young men interested 


Very Rev. Father Provincial, C.P, 


5700 North Harlem Avenue 











IF G WHEN You 


Move. 
AND Neu 


Please Remember to Send 


Your Old 4ddress to THE SIGN 
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Patronage of our advertisers helps THE SIGN 


FIFTEEN RULES 
FOR MENTAL HEALTH 


(Continued from page 45) 


tasteful 
Catholic 


tonged periods of gloom and sadney fire doit 


are detrimental to both ow 





physical f church, 
and mental health. Put to flight the Bountry 
devil of gloom by simply acting as ifMfenets « 
vou were happy. For by so doing you feverywh 
are applying a fundamental law of ff a cl 
psychology. Every idea tends naturaily 5! oe 
to translate itself into action. — 


E VO 
What do vou do when vou are happy? jn 2 
triends, 


Call up you indulge in your} 


sure VO 


hobby, give verbal 


the back, 


youl 


someone a pit on 
thought to 
attack — the 
do it. Act \Who i 


It is because body ¢ 


hum a tune, give CHARLE 
successes, vigorously 
work at hand? Whatever it 
as if you were happy. 


and mind ; so intimately united that | 


° ° sstates t 
. o Oo 

— is alana in bringing about F jot H 

results. 

Regula 

Discalee 


Culti- 
‘I hose suitute 


15. Learn to laugh at yourself. 


vate a saving sense of humor. 


who have a sense of humor save them. [similai 
selves from many of lile’s bruises, shield Jguishec 
themselves from untold mental torture, fast | 


Many rhe 


change: 


and lead more peaceful lives. 
people take themselves too seriously and 


noted 
thus make 


themselves miserable. 
p COMME 


; Office 

O cultivate .a sense of humor, we [attache 
_ must realize we are human and } 
are bound to make mistakes, and, sec 


ondty, that life is not a primrose path pProvin 
monast 


accord 


Benedi 


of successive triumphs. Life is a_ strug: §" 
gle. Each person has his own cross to ¥%8"" 
bear. If we face this fact squarely, we 
will realize that troubles are the lot of 
man and that it is natural for difhculties [The 7 


efforts Plally, 


GULFP 


to increase as we increase ow 


ind achievements. If we face these facts, }424"! | 
we shall not find so difhicult laugh f the 
at ourselves when we — occasionally seg 
stumble. ea 


Phe Christian belief in Providence is 
likewise a great help in this direction } jesse, 


namely, 


as well as a great consolation; ie 
that there is a reason’ behind everything eB Go 


Merce 
that happens—that everything that hap- 


mate good, if not here. then in the 
world hereafter. Life is like 


merely the 


pens works out in the end for our ulti ie i 
Cama 

a tapestry 
we see loose ends and_ the 


lack of underside. [Dein 
events and problems will take on theit | Cor 


pattern on the 


true meaning only alter we have crossed fissue, 


into the great bevond when we will be there 


able to view the tapestry from the top- last se 


side and behold the completed pattern exact 

; . co Egirl, 1 

for which evervthing that went before 4 

_ Pe A | Fir 

was necessary. Realizing this it will be famil 
easier to refrain from being mentally | 


ata 
perturbed when crosses beset our path. 


It will be 


’ 
when the 


fcom 
casier to smile at ourselves God 
eoine gets rough. always re An 
a sense of humor is to Bight 
rubber * h 


tutomobile—they take Feta 


membering that 
life what  shock- 
tires are to an 


tbsorbers) and 


“ BPOsiti 

the bumps out of the road that lies \ baat 
Nage 

ahead. 8 
more 


THE SIGN },.,. 








H LETTERS 
(Continued from page 2) 

tasteful to have to write such a letter to a 

Catholic publication, but believe me, you 
inress we doing a very distinct disservice to the 
Vsical f church, to the spread of truth, and to the 
t thefcountry to help spread the fundamental 
ay ifMfenets of socialism, which is always and 
» you feverywhere Opposed to God and to religion. 
\ y of pam charitable enough to believe you do 
traily 480 do it knowingly, but that only makes 

‘ tthe matter more pathetic. 

_f If vou must have a section devoted to 
tppye these subjects, then I plead with you, be 
Your} wie you. know what you are writing. 
it on Joseru A. Hap 
ht to PCHartesron, W. Va. 

the 
Act |\who is Who 
body - . 
1 that The Catholic Dictionary by \ttwater 
Al states that the ‘Trinitarians (Order of the 
DOU | Most Holy Trinity) were founded as Canons 
Regular in 1198, and a later branch, the 
Culti: | piscalced, became Friars in 1609 and con 
Whose fatitute the present Order. “Uheir habit is 
them- [similar to the Dominican but is  distin- 
shield Jguished by a blue and red cross on the 
rture, phreast of the scapular. 
Many The terms monk and friar are often inter 
: on changeable in popular usage. It is to be 
noted that monks and friars have this in 
common: choral recitation of the Divine 
Office (the Breviary). Monks, usually, are 
T, We attached to a certain monastery for life. 
and hacording to the vow of stability in Saint 
|. sec PBenedict’s Rule. Friars are members of a 
path Province and may be residents of several 
strug. monasteries in succession, according to their 
ss to — 
y. \DeLARD L. BENGLE 
GULFPORT, MIIss. 
lot of 
ulties PThe Trinitarians are Friars. Monks, essen- 
{Forts Plially, lead a more or less contemplative life 
facts, (part from the world. The Friars’ exercise 


laugh 


of the Sacred Ministry (preaching, soliciting 





wale alms, ete.) is inconsistent with the monastic 
* Fideal The four mendicant orders of the 
. common law are the Dominicans, Francis- 
NCE WS Frans, Carmelities, and Augustinians. The 
‘CUON Flesser Friars are the Servites, Trinitarians. 
mely, Mercedarians, Minims, Brothers of St. John 
thing }ol God, and the Order of Penitence.  Be- 
hap: sides the Benedictines and their various 
r ulti- PMedif—ications, the best-known monks are 
1 the the Carthusians, Premonstratensians, and 
ane Camaldolese. 
d the 
\ll |Doing it Over 
their | Concerning the article in the June. 1954, 
ossed fissue, “If 1 Had It To Do Over Again,” 
ill be fthere arose quite a few questions about the 
Lop: last sentence “I'd marry the same girl under 
ittern ,°%aetly the same circumstances.” The same 
vefore girl, ves, but same conditions? 
‘IL be First of all, if both were of good Catholic 
call pamilies, why not the Church’s blessings 
ata Nuptial Mass and reception of Holy 
path. Communion? What better way to include 
selves [God in their new life? 
vs re- And would it not be wise to consider the 
is to Rights and duties of the married state with 
ubber Fle help of their parish priest? One would 
take Prtainly inquire into the nature of a new 
t lies (Position before attempting to fill it. Mar- 


SIGN 





Mage is a lifetime job and deserves much 


more than a cursory glance. And how could 


August, 1954 





CHRIST’S MEDICAL CORPSMEN 


THE MISSION OF NURSING THE SICK IS ESPE- 
CIALLY CHRISTLIKE. Young Man, YOU may at- 
tain to personal holiness and help to save souls 
by embracing the life of a HOSPITALLER 


| BROTHER. 


Write: Director of Vocations 
Hospitaller Brothers of St. John of God, 
Western Avenue, Gloucester, Mass. 








YOUNG MEN NEEDED AS 


FRANCISCAN BROTHERS 


Young men wishing to follow their Divine Master 
the 
rehabilitation of problem boys can obtain more 


and interested in boarding school work or 


information by writing to: Rev. Brother Provincial, 





Mt. Alverno, Cincinnati 5, Ohio. 
NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 
Are you interested in dedicating your life to God 
as a Brother? The Brothers of Holy Cross engage in 
many activities: teaching, foreign missic working 
with underprivileged boys, office work, print ing, cook 


ing, trades, farming, ete. For 
Brother Hyacinth, C.S.C. 
St. Joseph Juniorate or 
Valatie 9, New York 


YOU...’ 


As an ALEXIAN BROTHER can be a Fol- 
lower of Christ in the oldest religious 
nursing order of men, Professionally and 
technically skilled Brothers staff every 
department of their own modern hospi- 
tals. Illustrated booklet, MODERN SAMAR- 
ITANS, sent free. Write today: 

ALEXIAN BROTHERS VOCATIONAL DIRECTOR 
1240 W. Belden Avenue, Chicago 14, Ill. 


MEDICAL MISSION SISTERS 
PHILADELPHIA 
To bring the charity of Christ the Medical 
Mission Sisters—doctors, nurses, pharma- 
cists, technicians, secretaries, house- 
keepers—care for the sick and suffering 
in the mission lands of India, Pakistan, 
Africa, Indonesia, North and South 
America. 
For Information Write: 

MOTHER ANNA DENGEL, M.D. 

8400 Pine Road Philadelphia 11, Pa. 


information write 
Brother Eymard, C.S.C. 
218 Dujarie Hall 
Notre Dame, tnd. 

















brother. 
gation. 





ENLIST ' 


priesthood 


(COLLEGE JUNIOR 


Affiliated with ST. MICHAEL’S COLLEGE) 


ATTENTION High School Students! 
“Come follow me. 
battle for the minds and souls of men. 

Opportunities to become a missionary, 

reacher, parish priest, lay 
ull information without obli- 
WRITE today. 


Rev. FE. P. GALLIGAN, S.S.E., 
ST. MICHAEL’S COLLEGE, 


teacher, 


THE 


society or 


SEMINARY 


Join Christ in the 


Vocational! Dir. 


16 VERMONT 











Sacred Heart Missionaries 


1854 


— M.S.C. — 1954 


Join the Missionaries of the Sacred Heart in their 


100th Anniversary Year to work at 
foreign missions. Lack of funds no obstacle. 
| Graders 


Minor Seminary, 


and 


for Clerical 
may 


School 
College 


also join 


home or in 
8th 
apply for 
University students 
men, 18 to 35, 


students 
and 
Young 


as Brothers. 
Write today to: 
Director of Vocations 


SACRED HEART MISSION SEMINARY 


Geneva 4, Illinois 








FRANCISCAN FATHERS, 1.0.8. 


Aspirants to the Priesthood or Brotherhood are 
welcome to ask for particulars by writing to: 


Master of Novices 
Sacred Heart Novitiate 
4715 Sargent Road, N.E. 


Washington 17, D. C. 











St. Francis Monastery 





Franciscan Missionary 
Brothers of The Sacred 
were of Jesus 


Congregatio 1 Home Mis 
young men 16 to 45 to 
enter their ranks Write to: 


Rev. Brother Superior 


ka, Missour: 








THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER 


DOMINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 
Young women desiring to devote their lives to the 
religious service of Christ’s aMicied poor are earn- 
estly invited to write to Reverend Mother Superior 
at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N. Y. 





\ 





apostolate 





The Handmaids of the Church 


invite you in your field of modern missionary 
in our own Southland where mil- 
lions of souls are hungry for the truth of Christ. 


Please write to 


SISTER MARY, 
1840 Pigeon Pt. Rd., 


Beaufort, South Carolina 








Perhaps the Queen of Carmel wants to clothe 
are not inclined to teach, work with the Aged 


YOU 


feel that they have 


from 15 to 35, of good Catholic families, who 
hidden in Christ in a Community dedicated to Mary 
literature or come for a personal interview. Apply to: 





ACTIVE CARMELITES 


with the special sign of her luve 
and Infirm offers untold possibilities for your talents 
a vocation and who 
» welcome 


and Carmel, 


REV. MOTHER M. ANGELINE TERESA, 0. CARM. 


St. Teresa’s Motherhouse, Avila on the Hudson, Germantown, N. Y. 





If you 
Girls 
desire to live a life 
to send for descriptive 


her scapular. 








DAUGHTERS 
OF ST. 


all and follow Him may find peace 
engage in social work, teaching, 
Sponsored by a@ friend of the 
Daughters of Charity who 

loves their lore of God and 

lore of their fellow man 


nursing, 





, y a 
VINCENT 
offer a joyous way of religious life in the service of the poor, 
between eighteen and thirty who have the courage to respond to Christ’s invitation to leave 
a life dedicated to God. 
and serve in foreign missions. 


and happiness in 

the care of children, 
Send for descriptive literature to 

SISTER BERTRANDE, MARILLAC SEMINARY 
Normandy 21, St. Louis, Missouri 


OF CHARITY 
PAUL 


the lonely, the 


DE 





forsaken. Girls 


The Sisters 








Chaplains and missionaries welcome gift subscriptions to THE SIGN 
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Sisters of the Third Order of St. Francis 
Williamsville, New York 


Devote their lives to the care of orphans and the 
aged, to nursing the sick in hospitals and the teach- 
ing of youth. The Community enjoys the privilege 
of Perpetual Adoration, combining the active and 
contemplative life. 


Address MOTHER SUPERIOR 








NURSERY SCHOOL 
CATECHISM 


MISSION SISTERS of the Holy Ghost 


Work With 
Youths @ Adults e 
To Restore ali to Christ 
Write: SUPERIOR 
86 W. 4th St. MESA, ARIZONA 


PARISH WORK 


Children @ Familles 











A DOMINICAN VOCATION? 


The Sisters of Saint Dominic are devoted princi- 
ally to teaching in Elementary School, High 
School, and College. They also have Sisters em- 
ployed in social, secretarial, and domestic work. 


For information address: 


DIRECTRESS OF VOCATIONS 
Mount Saint Dominic Caldwell, New Jersey 


Missionary Sisters of the Precious Blood 
offer to generous young women interested in 
religious life many types of charitable and ed- 
ucational activities. We work as: kindergarten, 
primary, industrial, commercial and high 
school teachers; catechists; social workers; 
nurses; dentists; musicians; artists; journal- 
ists; housekeepers; seamstresses; fine needle 
workers, etc.—in home and foreign missions. 
Please write to: Mother Superior 
Precious Blood Convent, P.O. Box 43, 
Shillington, Pa. 


BON SECOURS SISTERS 
Invite young ladies who wish to conse- 
crate their lives to God through the care 
of the sick, at home, in hospitals, conval- 
escent homes, and home for crippled chil- 
dren. For information, write: 

Rev. Mother Regional 

2000 West Baltimore Street 

Baltimore, 23, Maryland 

















CARMELITE SISTERS of ST. THERESE 


Are you interested? 
in a missionary community dedicated to the love and 
service of God by ha St. Therese’s WAY OF 
SPIRITUAL CHILDHOOD. 
The active service of charity includes: 
missions, Nurseries, Catechetical Instructions, Care of 
the Aged, Retreat Apostolate. Address 


MOTHER SUPERIOR 
1300 Classen Drive, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Teaching in small 


Villa Teresa, 





THE HANDMAIDS OF THE 
SACRED HEART OF JESUS, 


This O le 


licated to repara 
tion by means of daily adoration 
betore the Blessed Sacrament ex- 
I eat rl schools and 
eno io Applicants are 
invited to ma a privat treat 
in order to consider a thoice ot 
Write to: 
Reverend Mother Superior 


Blessed Raphacla Mary 


700 East Church Lane 
of the 8S. H., Foundress ; 


Philadelphia 44, Pa. 





To JESUS through MARY, 
Queen of the SERAPHIC ORDER 


With the FRANCISCAN SISTERS OF THE FIVE 


WOUNDS you can help SPREAD CIIRIST’S KING DOM 
by the Franciscan Wa: tf Life and the pur suit of i 
ideals of personal sar ation and the sanctification of 
others Their S r te the lucat n of vourttl n irs 
various fields, ir ne Special Edacatior arried ¢ 
! w spirit of the “LITTLE POOR MAN OF ASSISI, 

1 ample opp« ! attaining hott ea 

/ 





Reverend Mother Provincial, 


0.S.F 
3725 Ellerslie Avenue, 


Baltimore 18, Md. 





The Missionary Sisters 


of the 
Most Sacred Heart of Jesus 


devote their lives to teaching, 
ing for the aged and orphans in the home and 
foreign missions. Does the Sacred Heart call 
you to serve Him in this Congregation? Write to 


Mother Provincial, St. Michael's Convent 


nursing, and car- 








Bernharts Reading, Pa 
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the couple expect God's blessing on their 
union if they excluded Him except for an 
Sunday Mass? From whom 
would they receive strength and courage 


for just ordinary daily differences and dif 


occasional 


ficulties? 
Now that his daughter is contemplating 


marriage, Anonymous says there is nothing 


he nor his wife can do. Hasn’t he learned 
anything which would have helped him 
over the rough spots that he can_ pass 
one 
NAME WITHHELD 

Sr. Louis, Mo. 
Battle with O°Brien 

Have just finished reading (all but the 
last paragraph) “The Battle for Congress,” 
by John C. O'Brien, in the June issue. 


In his next to the last paragraph he 
states: “The disregard of civil rights by Con- 
gressional committees investigating sub- 
version has alienated a lot of voters.” 

Obviously, Mr. O’Brien doesn’t know 
what he is talking about .... 

In the future, I shall read no article by 
Mr. O’Brien which may appear in THE 
SIGN. 

Mrs. ALMA I. Rosser 
Mr. RaAINntrer, Mp. 
Better Late ... 
May IT thank you for your exquisite 


Christmas reproduction of one o 
It will be 


f Raphael's 


Madonnas? treasured by 


all who 


love Our Lady and who meditate on the 
mystery of the Incarnation of Christ and on 
the divine maternity of His Mother. 


May I vigorously protest against the false 
letter in your February 
“Raphael’s Madonna: 


charges made in a 
g 

is headed 

-page 79. 


issue? It 
Art?” 
Ihe 


Renaissance 


first The Medieval and 
artists portrayed Our Saviour 
in the same manner as their pagan deities” 

the truth is that had 


were devout, 


charge—* 


they no pagan 


deities. They well-informed 
Catholics working for the Popes the 
Italian heirarchy the supe 
vision of the 


\ny 
able 


and 
under closest 
clergy. 

one who accuses them of 
sacrilege” the 
ing all the popes and clergy who directed 
their work and placed it in the Vatican and 
in the 


“unspeak- 


is at same time criticiz 


churches and monasteries. “They 
criticizing the present Holy Fathe 
and St. Pius X for leaving these “profana 
tions” in the Sistine Chapel, in the loggias 
of the Vatican, the 


monasteries tourists 


are 
also 


and in churches and 


where and clergy see 


them every day. 


The writer objected to the unclad Christ 
Child. Would she also condemn Christ 
for hanging naked on the Cross? 

ANNE WarpD 
kiwnurst, N.Y. 
Movie Dilemma 

Ihe life of an editor is not all a bed of 
roses. I have a bone to pick. 

I look forward to each issue for the 
Stage and Screen” reviews—which I greatly 
appreciate—even more so than the Legion 
of Decency lists—only to find that the par- 
ticular movie has already been downtown 


or, in the case of a well-publicized movie, 


not vet listed. 
What I enjoy most of your reviews are 
the synopses—by which I can read what the 


Please order your books from THE SIGN 




















YOU CAN WIN SOULS * 
suits My 
For Christ as a Mis- Also 
sionary Sister doing Also, 
ecatechetical and nurs- Naked , 
ing work. In U. 8S. A. Se wer 
and Okinawa, Age 16-30. was ) 
Write: | 
Daughters of Mary INDIANAL 
HEALTH of the SICK | 
Vista Maria \ 
Cragsmoor, N. 
me —FTreen-- 
Trinity College for Women) stay 
In beautiful Vermont cerning 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy }} quency. 
Tuition $300 per year mount 
B.A. and B.S. Degrees - Teacher and Secretary |} * f 
Training - Music and Science Flack o 
Write to: Director of Admissions F that tee 
Trinity College se lt 
Burlington, Vermont ten 
parents, 
ing. W 
MOUNT ST. CHARLES AGADEM| ss: « 
tthat in 
Boarding School for BOYS Woonsocket, my respect. 
Directed by the Brothers of the Sacred Hear, 
Grade 8, through High School, State Accredite AUSTIN, 
Classical, Scientific, Commercial, and Gener (at a 
Courses. Very moderate rates. Write for catalog i 
COLLEGE OF SAINT ELIZABETH ® so" 
P THe Si 
Resident and Day ea 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees ents. 
Liberal arts, sciences, business administrations, the ext 


home economics, pre-medical, teacher training, 


Spacious campus. Complete {facilities 
for student activities program 
Convent Station, New Jersey Il, 


—} coverag 


— 
Wait t 
anc 



































‘the iss 
GEORGIAN COURT COLLEGE | ,,,. 
Lakewood, New Jersey Plar inte 
Four-year course leading to B.A. and B.S. degress | crilic l 
Liberal Arts: Fine Arts: Science: Music: We wa 
Teacher Training: Home Economics: Prather 
Business Administration. ‘ 
Fully Accredited ” _ 
spirited 
— play ™e 
Caldwell College for Women ||, 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY The . 
Fully Accredited Nost 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees ful hv 
Teacher and Secretarial Training Unfe 
pus wil 
prec iat 
ARCHMERE ACADEMY a * 
Hume 
Accredited boys’ preparatory school under Nor- We; 
bertine Canons. High school only. Limited en- | 
ro pime nt, resident or day. Public speaking, [Pest anc 
isie, social activities. Moral and spiritual 
gt uate ince. Complete sports program. Vor catalog | corded 
ce nformation write: | the lit 
Very Reverend Headmaster | f 
Box 67-S, Claymont, Delaware lt its—th 
Pveils 





well ti 


Immaculata’ 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 


than 


§ . 
Directed by the Sisters of Providence of Sairh-Marg-< & 

the-Woods, Indiana. Fully accredited, 2-year trafsl])y Fos 
‘ourse in Liberal Arts. Terminal courses in Home Ee 

nomic Secretarial Science, Art, Voice instrument Our 
Musie (incl. Harp). Social, educational and cultura 

vantages of Nation's Capital. Resident and day. ural ee eourty 


Registrar, Department S 


Washington 16, D. oo 
f mu 











0 
Georgetown Preparatory School fo tn 
Successful preparation for leading colleges and a cl 
universities since 1789. Under Jesuit Fathers. @Bring 
Fully accredited. 7th grade through High card 
School. 93 acres of campus and playing fields. ia 
Nine-hole golf course. Boys enjoy advantages Don 
of Washington. For catalog and view book heartil 
address: Rev. Wm. A. Ryan, §.J., Headmaster, . 
Box S, Garrett Park, Maryland. Suburban to |jMr. H 
Washington, [. 

AUG 


THE SIGN 





show is about and decide whether or not it 
suits my taste before I see it. 
Also, the Legion of Decency 


had The 
Naked Jungle listed as A-2—I thought it 
was very educational. 

MICHAEL J. SHEA 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





—$reen-Age Crime 


nen May I commend you on your view con- 


cerning the problem of juvenile delin- 
erey |} quency. I, as a juvenile, agree that a large 

amount of juvenile delinquency is due to 
retary 


believe 
inclined to become con- 
tent with blaming their weaknesses on their 
——~} parents, many of whom are just and lov- 


DEM ing. We fail to appreciate the hardships 


lack of parental guidance; but I 
) that teen-agers are 








they endure for us. We also fail to realize 


tihat in return they deserve our love and 
“0 Mf respect. 
| Heart’ Mary Lou ScHeip 
sredite) AUSTIN, MINN. 


Genen! (at and Mouse 


catalo . 
ae May God bless you and all your associates 


BETi for your most wonderful weapon of truth, 
Tue SIGN, without which we would not be 
make “head nor tail” of 
events. It has 
the extent that, when something occurs of a 
controversial nature, my husband 
‘Wait till we see what ‘Ti about 
it,” and we withhold our opinion for youn 


able to current 


become our newspaper to 
stration, 
raining, 
and I say, 


SIGN says 





—hcoverage. This has been especially true on 


E ‘the issues of Zionism, Korea, etc. 
G One of the items which gave us particu- 
lar interest was the ‘‘debate” between Kath- 
Father Cantillon, S. J. 
ic: * watched this develop with zest. since 
) Prather Cantillon was the priest who married 


erine Burton and 





us in St. Peter’s in Jersey City. With 

——— spirited “Jesuitical” strategy, he seemed to 
—fplay “cat and mouse” like a master. 

nen Mrs. J. J. Scorro 


‘PORTLAND, MAINI 


The Music Goes Round ... 





Nostalgia of the Oldsters for “ 
: ful hymns"! 


g Unfortunately God has not blessed 
tis with 
| 


those dread 


all of 
voices, or understanding, or ap 


preciation of music—as a consequence, the 


) : 

pe of Church music approved by Mr. 

Hume leaves us cold. 
Pent We all agreed God is entitled to the high 
aking, jpest and best in everything that can be ac- 
iritua . . ° 
atalog |}Corded Him but on the other hand seeing 


boys in their blue and white out- 
little girls in white and 
all singing hymns and I may add very 
well too—as I saw them at our May Day 
t ai Crowning, makes one feel more grateful to 
God for the manifold received, 
than listening to the organ bellowing and 


Mary OME female screeching at the top of her 
r trafiste§); 
ome Fe 








~ little 
Hlits—the 


——} veils 


dresses 


blessings 






crue = Blessed Mother didn’t appear in the 
“Catale(COurtyards of the so-called music lovers 
16, _— of whom cover up their ignorance 
£ music by sheer pretense) —NO, she came 
hool ho three innocent country children) who, 
15 and eo doubt, could) very beautifully — sing 
Weert Bring Flowers of the Rarest” and neve) 
fields eard Gregorian Chant. 
tages |} Don't misunderstand me—I approve 


leartily of Gregorian Chant—but—perhaps 


Mr. Hume could suggest ways and means to 


August, 1954 
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COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


Baltimore 10, Maryland 


A fully accredited Catholic College for Women, 
conducted by the School Sisters of Notre Dame. 
Courses leading to B.A. degree, with concentra- 
tion in Art, Languages, Literature, Sciences, 
Music, Social Studies, Speech, Mathematics, 
Philosophy and Theology. Workshops in Cre- 
ative Writing. Education courses leading to 
teacher certification. Pre-medical and labora- 
tory technician training. Full physical educa- 
tion program, including swimming. 
For Catalogue and Further Information 
Address the Registrar 














Mount Saint Agnes College 
Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


Accredited by the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools 


Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and Bache- 
lor of Science Degrees. Liberal Arts, Teacher 
Training, Nursing, Medical Technology and 
Business. 


MOUNT SAINT JOSEPH 


Boarding High School for Boys 
Conducted by the Xaverian Brothers since 1876. Scientific, 
Classical, Business, and Industrial Arts Courses. Accred- 
ited by Middle States Association and State of Maryland. 
All major sports—band—extensive extra-curricular pro- 
gram. Directed study and play. 


Address: Headmaster, Mount St. Joseph High 
School, Box H, Baltimore 29, Maryland 


ON-THE-HUDSON 
All grades complete from first to twelfth. 
chartered; accredited, Middle States. Preparation for 
college business, life. Character development and 
health stressed. Homelike personal supervision. Fire- 
proof building; beautiful 42-acre campus. Illustrated 


Catalog. 
DOMINIC 


State- 


SISTERS OF ST. 
Newburgh, N. Y 


OUR LADY OF MERCY ACADEMY 
Syosset, Long Island, New York 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Affiliated with 
the State University. Grades 7 through 12. School 
busses leave from Jamaica, Hempstead, Great Neck, 


and Manhasset. Bus also meets trains at Syosset. 
School Session 10 A.M.—3:45 P.M 


Conducted by: 
THE SISTERS OF MERCY 





Barry College 
Miami, Wlorida 


Conducted by Adrian 
Dominicans 


¢ SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Four-Year Collegiate Program 


| © DEGREES IN ARTS AND SCIENCES 


M.A., M.S., B.A., B.S. 
Art, Dietetics, Home Economics, 
Medical Technology, Music, Pre- 
Medics, Social Service, Teacher 
Training 


° SECRETARIAL WORK 


Two-Year Terminal Course 


e PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


_ Major in Teacher Training 


~ Ladycliff College 


Highland Falls, New York 


leading to the De- 
Education 


Four-Year Course, 
gree of Arts, Science, 


LADYCLIFF ACADEMY for Girlse— 
A Chartered Regents High School— 
Commercial Electives. 


Resident and Day Students 








ACADEMY OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


Tuxedo Park, New York 
Founded 1847 
Beautiful school for girls, grades 7 to 12. One 
hour from New York. Fully accredited. Strong 
college preparation & general course. Art, 
music, home economics, riding, dramatics. 
Write for catalogue. 














“LA SALLE 
Military Academy 


military school under 

Accredited college 
Small classes. Com- 
ual development, 


Foremost Catholic 
Christian Brothers 
prep. Grades 8-12 
plete facilities for spirit 


intellectual progress Senior ROTC. 
160-acre campus. Tlst year. 50 miles 
N.Y.C. Catalog. Box S, Oakdale, L. 1.. 
N. Y. 





Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees, Liberal Arts, 


Campus bordering Hudson River @ 


COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 71, 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Nursing, Commerce, 
Accredited 4 the Association of American Universities. 
One half hour from Grand Central Station, New York City 


Address Secretary 


N. Y. 


Education, and Teacher Training 








College of New Rochelle 


New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station, New York City 








GOOD COUNSEL coLLess 
WHITE PLAINS 
Westchester cenit 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED B.A. and B.S. Degrees 
Standard Courses in Arts and Science, pre-medical, 
journalism, teacher training, secretarial studies, 
ne arts, 
Unusually beautiful location. Extensive campus. 


YORK 








Forty minutes from New York City. 


\ college preparatory 
accomplishment Grad 
universities Grades thr 
1847 by Franciscan Father Cor 
70 acres. Full athletic program, varsity 
mural. Catalog 


Rev. George J. Wuenschel, T.O.R. 
Box D, Spring Grove, Pa. 





ST. FRANCIS 


f tradit 








veniens locath 
and int 
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Your Old AND New 


IF & WHEN You Move, Please Remember to Send 


Address to THE SIGN 











ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


Rosemont, “ee 
Conducted by 
Sisters of the Holy "child fom 
Liberal Arts Degree 
Pre-Professional Training for Medicine 
Teacher by my - 
Accredited by the 
Association of American Universities 
Eleven Mice from Philadelphia on the P.R.R. 


SETON HILL COLLEGE 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania 
Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
Degrees: © Bachelor of Arts 
* Bachelor of Science in Home Economics 
and in Elementary Education 
¢ Bachelor of -Music 
oe. aie east of Pittsburgh on the main line of 


For oe and viewbook, address 
The Registrar. Box 23- 


Gilmour Academy 


A Distinctive 


College Preparatory tg 
Fully accredited four year preparatory 
courses for resident and day students. 
Conducted by the Brothers of the Holy 
Cross, Notre Dame, Indiana. Beautiful 133- 
acre campus in suburban Cleveland with 
easy access to all social and cultural activ- 
ities, Excellent facilities. Small classes, in- 
dividual attention, counseling and guid- 
ance. Wide range of sports, 

Brother Laurian LaForest, C.S.C. 
Box Gates Mills, Ohio 


























COLLEGE OF 
ST. MARY OF THE SPRINGS 

COLUMBUS 3, OHIO 

Resident and Day College for Women 

Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic 
B.A. and B.S. Degrees 

Liberal Arts, Pre-Medics, Teacher Training, 
Nursing, Home Economics, and Music 
Address Registrar 











Mount Aloysius 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Accredited. Middle States Assn. Liberal arts, music, 
drama, art, secretarial, foreign-language secretarial, 
medical record librarian, pre-laboratory technology, home 
economics, merchandising. Also college preparatory. 
Sports. Social Program. Sisters of Mercy. Catalog. 


DEAN, BOX S, CRESSON, PA. 





MARYWOOD COLLEGE 


Accredited Catholic college for women. B.A., B.S., 
B.M., M degrees. Newly-completed multimillion 
dollar expansion program added to campus three beauti- 
fully modern halls of residence, fine arts and science; 
theater, and gymnasium with largest pool in the East. 
Liberal arts, vocational home economics, music (NASM. 
Acc.), art, secretarial, teaching (elementary, secondary), 
librarianship (ALA ‘Acc.), drama, radio, psychology, 
social service, science, medical technology. Honor societies. 
Clubs, publications, sports. Catalog. Conducted by the 
Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate Heart of ry. 








RAVENHILL 


ACADEMY OF THE ASSUMPTION 








e Fully accredited. Cultural atmosphere. Pre-school 
through high school for girls. Boarding and day. College 
eae atory, art, music, family living, secretarial. Post- 

raduate Small classes. Sports, swimming, riding. 
Woode« 1 27-acre campus. Conducted by The Religious of 
the Assumption. Schools also in Miami, Paris, London, 
Rome. Catalog. Dept. S, 3480 W. School House Lane, 


Germantown, Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


Registrar, Marywood College, Box S, Scranton, Pa. 








IMMACULATA COLLEG 


Accredited Liberal Arts college for women. B.A., 


B.S 


B.Mus. degrees. Science, music, business, home ae oe 
teacher training, pre-medicine, pre-law, 20 miles from 
Phila. overlooking beautiful Chester Valley. Stimulating 
social and sports program. Dramatic and musical produc- 
tions with nearby men’s colleges. Cheerful, homelike oe 
units, fireproof buildings. Pool. Farm and dairy. 325 

acre campus with lake for swimming and canoeing. on- 


ducted by the Sisters of the Immaculate Heart of er. 
Early application advised. Catalog 
Registrar, Box G, Immaculata College, Immaculata, Pa. 





ing to B.A., B.S., 


.Mus., and B.S. in Music 


Diploma of Graduate Nurse. 





COLLEGE OF MOUNT ST. JOSEPH-ON-THE-OHIO 


Beautifully located near Cincinnati, Ohio 

Conducted by Sisters of Charity, devoted to Hi oe Education of Women. 

ucation. 

Health and Physical Education, Home Economics, Library Science, Music 

with the Good Samaritan Hospital, Cincinnati, a four-year course leads to degree of B.S. and 
Prepares dietitians and medical technologists. 


For Prospectus address THE DEAN, MOUNT ST. JOSEPH, OHIO 


Recognized courses lead- 
Prepares for teaching in Art, Business, 
and Speech. In co-operation 











Saint Mary-of-the-Woods 


Young women live graciously, grow 
spiritually, prepare for careers 


Campus tradition of an and friendliness since 1840, 
Fully accredited. ., B.F.A. degrees. Majors in 
20 depts. including eel art, journalism, home econom- 
ics, speech and drama, secretarial, teaching. Extensive 
campus. Interesting cultural, athletic, social programs, 
Conducted by the Sisters of Providence. Catalog. 


Box 44 SAINT MARY-OF-THE-WOODS, IND. 








MARIAN COLLEGE 
CATHOLIC COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGE 


B.A., B.S. degrees. Liberal arts, sciences, teacher 
training, pre-professional courses, business adminis- 
tration, home-making, medical technology. Modern 
buildings; spacious campus; stimulating social and 
sports program. Catalog. 


Marian College 
Box 14, 3200 Cold Springs Rd., Indianapolis 22, Indiana 





—Marywood School— 


For girls. High School for resident and 
day students. Conducted by the Sisters 
of Providence. Fully accredited. Mem- 
ber of North Central Association. Col- 
lege Preparatory, General Courses, 
Music, Art, Drama, Home-Making. Gym- 
nasium and swimming pool. Catalog. 


2116 RIDGE AVE. EVANSTON, ILL 











ADRIAN 


SIENA HEIGHTS .2uzs. 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Fully Accredited. Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic. 
Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, Music, 
Commercial Education; Home Economics; Teacher Train- 
ing; Dramatics; Pre-Legal and Pre-Medical Courses; Two 
Year Terminal Course in Secretarial Work, Exceptiona) 
Opportunities in Art. 

Beautiful Buildings Interesting Campus Life 

For Further Information Address the Dean 








ST. VINCENT ACADEMY 
Boarding and Day School 


Primary, Intermediate, High School, and Commer- 
cial Courses, Music and Art. Affiliated with the 
State Board and the Southern Association of Col- 


leges and Secondary Schools. 
Apply to: The Direstrece 
St. Vincent Academy 
St. Vincent, Kentucky 











MORRIS SCHOOL 


Post Office Box 137, Searcy, Arkansas 

Boys—Conducted by the Franciscan 
Brothers 

Located near the foothills of the Ozarks; ideal 

climate. Modern buildings including a large 

gymnasium and indoor pool; private lake; all 

major sports. Accredited Junior High with 

Elementary grades fifth and sixth. 


For 
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Chaplains and missionaries welcome gift subscriptions to THE SIGN 





gather together the number and type o 
personnel with the ability and energy 
devote to the hours of practice so necessary 
if a job is to be well done. 

K. KAVANAUcy 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 





The Sign and the Foreign Legion 


Being still in the Garrison Infirmary un 
dergoing “repairs” it gave me the greates 
of pleasure to receive the December and 
January issues of THE SIGN yesterday. 

I also received two back numbers —_ 
nice Catholic family with whom cor 
respond in Buffalo, N. Y. ole any 
exaggeration at all, THE SIGN is the bes! 
medicine I’ve received since being on the! 


Th, 
—— -—— ~~ 


"1 LO 


a ae tog Sie The Sig 
“sick list.” Words from such a humble per ‘ 

° - os ' ft on 

as mine cannot fully express the spiritual} . 
moral, and mental uplift which your maga life. 


band an 


a Aa ‘ 
) 


X 


zine proves to be to a Legionnaire in thi 
Communist-ridden land of Indo-China. 

The “Rice Bowl” of Indo-China is re! 
with the blood of Foreign Legionnaires who} 
fight against the divisions of Ho-Chi-Min| 
In the Legion we have men of all colors 
creeds, and nationalities who for their own 
personal reasons choose to fight, with even 
ounce of their strength, the evils of Com 
munism. 

Many of are fighting fo 
their daily I personally am doing 
five years of self-inflicted penance for hay 
ing been fool enough to listen to the prop 
aganda of Communism after my _ retun 
from a Japanese Prisoner-of-War Camp. |} 
even exposed myself to the danger of losing } 


my 
bread. 


comrades 





“TH 


my Christian beliefs altogether. Anothe 

However, today I am spiritually stronge: how ai 
than I ever was, my old mother’s prayer} search 
for me the “Black Sheep” of her fold tr 


‘a t 
umphed over the forces of evil, and during 
this period of exile I’m doing my best 


prove myself a more worthy son of such a 
good staunch Catholic mother, who ha 
even risen from her sick bed to_ walk 


through the snow to Mass and Communio 
offered up for my return to the Faith. 
The Legion is a hard school to learn in 
and though I haven’t made my fortune as 
Foreign Legionnaire I have gained some-| 
thing far greater than material wealth. | 
have earned the French “Colonial Medal 
and the “Croix de Guerre” with Silver Star 
but best of all I have found God again. 





“NE! 





Jim: Horkiss} For 

Paris, FRANCE i ideas 

» | 

**My Mission in Spain’’ - 

I hope you will use your publication ©} choo! 
protest the “big lie” and irresponsible wel 
come given Claude Bowers’ My Mission ii 
Spain, in the “New York Times Book Re} 
view” for June 13. It begins “We have been 
waiting fourteen years for this book” an¢ 
contradicts without proof the account give! 
in Carleton Hayes’ Wartime Mission in| 
Spain, Macmillan °45, and Brig. Genera) 
McNeill-Moss’ Seige of Alcazar, Knopf ‘4 | 
and Arnold Lunn’s Spanish Rehearsal.\ 
Sheed °37, 
Communists in New York bought 

Professor Hayes’ book as soon as it nh WE 
published. We have not the right to let ‘ 

lie that endangers Western Europe build the | 

up again. | it's 
SISTER MARGARET TERPS‘) 

NAZARETH COLLEGE \ gener 

Rocuester, N. ¥ about 

tainm 
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“| LOVE YOU BUT...” 
The Sign’s famous forthright re- 
port on mixed marriage in real 


naga life. h 
1 thi} band and Protestant wife. 16 pp. 
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“THE BABY-SPACING 
LEGEND” 


Sign report showing 


how an eminent physician’s re- 
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rayes} search exposes planned parent- 

d ttih hooders’ false claims........ 5¢ 
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Sur! "NEVER TOO YOUNG” 

‘in. 

ORKIN | For young Catholic parents, 
ideas and suggestions on how 
the CCD Parent Edueator Pro- 

; gram helps teach religion to pre- 

ion (©) school children.............. 5¢ 

e wel 

ion it 

rk Ref ie What's happened to ' 

> been ~ the New York Times? 

” and Soe 

givel 
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eneral | 
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» let "WHAT'S HAPPENED to 
builds the NEW YORK TIMES?” 


I's opposed to Communism in 


DERES! 

: general but this critic wonders 
about its education and enter- 
tainment mewWS.....cc.ccccces 5¢ 
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“Your Child sj | 





“YOUR CHILD and SEX” 


A Catholic 
child psychology, explains how 


doctor, expert) in 


parents should impart sex in- 


formation to children at vari- 


ous age levels. 8 pp......... 5¢ 





“WE BELIEVE IN 
BABIES” 


The 


Legend, a young couple’s report 


Sequel to Baby - Spacing 


on how children have added to 


their happiness. ............ 5¢ 





“FATHERS ARE V.I.P.’s” 


A child guidance expert shows 
why fathers are very important 
persons, suggests what they must 
do to help their children’s de- 
WURO MNO aes canteees Obes 5¢ 





WEN 


“LISTEN TO AN 
INCREDIBLE STORY” 


Jim Bishop’s graphic report of 
the occasion when an Orthodox 
priest and his parish returned 


to Catholicism. ........ oe 























As a subscriber you get the full 
value of each SIGN article— 


as soon as it appears. 


Every 


one’s an aid to Catholic living. 


This ad’s plentiful array shows 


but a few of the scores of v1- 
tal articles THE SIGN offers 


on a vast variety of subjects. 


For a single copy of any of the 
reprints, send the price indi- 
cated, plus a 3¢ stamp. 


In quan- 


tity, the 10¢ reprint is $7.50 
per 100, plus postage; the 5¢ 
ones, $4.50, plus postage. 


REPRINTS 


THE SIGN 


DEPT. 


UNION CITY, N. J. 





























. Sign 
“ONLY THROUGH 
THIS DOOR” 


A Sign 
and explains the Byzantine Rite 


Picture Story depicts 
Mass. a portal for Eastern peo- 


ple to return to Rome....... 5¢ 





“ALCOHOLISM— 
Disease or Vice?” 


Vice, Tracy 


who uses a moral basis to aid 


declares Vincent 


other aleoholies as he once re- 


habilitated himself. ........ 5¢ 
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THE GREATEST FAITH BALANCHINE'S 


Why the i 


Family Reading Club ores N 


ANY 3 


OF THESE FINE BOOKS 


(Value up to $18.40 in publishers’ editions) 


uty SOD 


Yess. you are invited to accept any three of the wonderful books 
shown on this page for only $1.89, with membership in the 
Family Reading Club. Founded to select and distribute books 
which are worthwhile. interesting and entertaining without being 
objectionable in any way, the Family Reading Club is juse what 
you have been looking for! Read, below, how the Club brings you 
the very finest new books at bargain prices. Then mail the cou 

to join the Club and get the three books you want, without delay! 


Com- 


WITH 
MEMBERSHIP 




















EVER KNOWN 3) Fulton 
Oursler and April Oursler 
Armstrong. The story of 
the founding of Christian- 
ity and how the Disciples 
brought the Gospel to a 
waiting world. Final book 
of Mr. Oursler’s trilogy. 


PEACE OF SOUL by 
Bishop Fulton J. Sheen. 
Bishop Sheen shows us 
the laws of nature and of 
Grace, the true answer to 
war, sin, guilt; the divine 


plete Stories of the 
BALLETS. The world’s 
greatest choreographer 
gives vivid action-by-ac- 
tion descriptions of 131 
famous ballets often seen 
in America. Beautifully il- 
lustrated. Pub. ed., $5.95. 


AUDUBON BIRD GUIDES 
by Richard H. Pough. All 
land and water birds east 
of Rockies described and 
illustrated with almost 
1,000 glorious full-color 


PIUS XII, Eugenio Pacel- 
li: POPE OF PEACE 4 
Oscar Halecki and J. F. 
Murray, Jr. An inspiring 
biography of the Holy 
Father, and of His glori- 
ous efforts to maintain 
peace in this troubled 
world. Pub. edition, $4.50. 


MY HEART LIES SOUTH 
by Elizabeth B. de Tre- 
vino. The delightful story 


CREATIVE HOME DECO- 


RATING by the Rockows. 
New, revised; covers lat- 
est trends! 700 pictures 
and dozens of full-color 
“‘show-rooms’’ help you 
work home wonders. Hun- 
dreds of thousands in 
print! Pub. edition, $5.95. 


AMY VANDERBILT'S 
COMPLETE BOOK OF 
ETIQUETTE. A complete- 


of an American girl's ly new guide to gracious 
marriage to a handsome living in these times... 
Mexican — and of her your way to be sure you are 


THE ROBE by Lloyd C. 
Douglas. The immortal 
story of the young pagan 
Marcellus who gambled 
and won Christ's robe as 
He was dying on the Cross 
—and how he learned that 
only through Christ could 
he attain peace of heart. 


THE SPARE ROOM by 
Nelia Gardner White. 
Our of gasolitie and sick 
with influenza, the strange 
young man finds a haven 


way to personal, mystical pictures. Most 
triumph of soul. Pub- 


lisher's edition, $3.00. 


Send me at once the three books I have checked 
at the right as my two Membership Gift Books 
and first Club selection, and bill me only $1.89 
(plus small shipping charge) for all three. En- 
roll me as @ member of the Family Reading 
Club and send me, each month, a review of the 
Club’s forthcoming selection. I will notify you 
in advance if I do not wish to accept any selec- 
tion — at the special members’ price of only 
$1.89 each (plus small shipping charge). There 
are no dues or fees, and I may accept as few as 
four selections or alternate books during the 
coming twelve months, As a member, I will re- 
ceive a free Bonus Book with each four selec- 
tions or alternates I accept. 
SPECIAL NO-RISK GUARANTEE: 
If not delighted, I will return all books in 
7 days and this membership will be canceled. 








complete 
ever published. Originally 
pub. in 2 vols. at $6.50. 


fp —~ — —~CHECK THE THREE BOOKS YOU WANT——— "| 
FAMILY READING CLUB, Dept. 8-S1, MINEOLA, N. Y. 


() Amy Vanderbilt's 
Etiquette 


() Audubon Guides 


CD Balanchine's Com- { 
plete Ballets 


C) Creative Home 


struggle to be a typical 
Mexican wife and mother 
despite strange customs. 


socially correct 


Pub. edition, $5.00. 


The Family Reading Club makes this 
unusual offer to demonstrate how it 
brings you the best and most enjoyable 
| new books at much less than the pub- 
i lishers’ regular editions! Each month 

publishers submit books they believe 
| will meet the Club standards. Our Ed- 

itors then select the book they can rec- 
i ommend most enthusiastically. These 
are books which every member of your 
family can read — novels, biographies 
and inspirational books by today’s out- 
standing authors. They are books you 


D ti can safely leave where older children 
orn can read them if they wish. 

() The Greatest Fait 
Ever Known What Membership Means To You 


() My Heart Lies 


South 


_ There is no charge for membership 
in the Family Reading Club beyond the 
cost of the books themselves. You pay 


y 
nl 
: 
i 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Mr. (CD Peace of Soul only $1.89 each (plus small shipping 
Mrs ‘ charge) for the oks you purchase 
Miss (Please print) (CJ Pius X11, Pope after reading the book review magazine 
Street and No. of Peace which will come to your home each 
ates sian iin (1) The Robe month. You pay postman nothing; your 





Same offer in Canada. Address Family Reading 
Club (Canada), 105 Bond St., Toronto 2, Ont. 
Offer good only in U. S&S. . and Canada. 





C) The Spare Room } 


bill will be due later. Ic is mot neces- 
sary to purchase a book every month — 
you may accept as few as four each year. 


always, 
in all things. 704 pages! 


WHY WE MAKE THIS SENSATIONAL OFFER! 


FAMILY READING CLUB * MINEOLA, NEW YORK 


in nurse Ann Pilchard’s 
spare room—and recovers 
to woo an unhappy widow 
who strives to love him. 






All selections are new, complete, well- 
— _and well-bound. And your 
ooks will be delivered to your door. 


Save Up to 60% 

The purchase of books from the Club 
for only $1.89 each—instead of $3.00 
to $4.00 in the publishers’ original edi- 
tions—saves you from 35% to 50% on 
each book you accept. In additiori, the 
Club distributes an outstanding ‘*‘Bo- 
nus’” Book free for each four selections 
you take. When the value of the Bonus 
Books is figured in, you can save as 
much as 60% of your book dollars! 


Join Now — Send No Money 
If you believe in a book club which 
will appeal to every member of your 
family, let us introduce you to the Fam- 
ily pony Club NOW, while you can 
get your choice of ANY THREE of the 
wonderful books described here — two 
as your FREE Membership Gift, and 
one as your first Club selection — for 
only $1.89! Send no money, just mail 
the coupon today. However, as this un- 
usual offer may be withdrawn at any 

time, we urge you to act at oncel 


